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THE CovER 
The Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston railroad bridge across 
the Kansas river eighty vears ago. It was the first north-south 
railroad bridge across the Kaw (see pp. 225, 232). The engine, 
“Ottawa,” was the first locomotive on this road. 
The view is from a stereoscopic photograph by Alexander Gard- 
ner of Washington, D. C 
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The Building of the First Kansas Railroad 
South of the Kaw River 


HAROLD J. HENDERSON 


HE first railroad locomotive to operate in Kansas south of the 
Kaw river made its initial crossing of that river at Lawrence, 
November 1, 1867.2 Nosing of this “iron horse” across the Kaw was 
a part of the first all-out construction race in the state to cash in on 
county bonds before a fixed deadline.? In order to qualify for the 
bonds it was necessary for the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galves- 
ton railroad to lay track from Lawrence to Ottawa by January 1, 
1868.2 The race developed into a “photo finish,” in which a prom- 
inent Kansas newspaper editor made a “last-minute” dash to Illinois 
to rush delivery of passenger cars for the railroad’s opening.* The 
track was completed a day before the deadline.® 
The locomotive making this pioneer southward Kaw river cross- 
ing was the “Ottawa.”® It belonged to the Leavenworth, Lawrence 
and Galveston, which, by destroying its bridge behind it’ became 
probably the only Kansas railroad that ever operated the greater 


Harotp J. HeNpeRSON is research director of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

1. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, November 2, 1867. 

2. Ibid., November 26, 1867. 

3. Douglas county, board of commissioners, ‘““Commissioners’ Record,”’ v. “B,” pp. 133, 
134; ‘Special Election” notice in Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, January 17, 1867; Kan- 
sas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, February 8, 1867; ‘‘Special Election’’ notice in Western Home 
Journal, Ottawa, September 4, 1867, election returns in September 26, 1867, issue. 

4. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, December 29, 1867. 

5. Ibid., January 1, 1868. 

6. Western Home Journal, Ottawa, November 7, 14, 1867. 

7. Ibid., January 15, 18, 1868. Four western tributaries to the north and west of the 
Kaw had been bridged on the north side of the stream but a railroad span had never been 
erected across the Kansas river except from west to east after the river’s bend northward near 
the state line to empty into the Missouri river. _ 

The Blue river was spanned near Manhattan in the summer of 1866 and the first passenger 
train crossed on August 20.—Manhattan Independent, August 25, 1866; Kansas Daily Tribune, 
August 29, 1866. The Republican river was bridged near its mouth in the fall of the same 
year and the first passenger train entered Junction City, November 10.—Junction City Union, 
October 27, November 17, 1866. The Union Pacific also bridged the Solomon in March, 1867, 
and the Saline river on April 16, 1867.—Jbid., March 30, April 20, 1867. 

Driving of piles for the Union Pacific’s first Kaw river bridge and trestle near the state 
line was in progress by October, 1863, and regular service across the Kansas river east to the 
state line was established in December, 1864.—Wyandotte Commercial Gazette, October 10, 
1863, December $1, 1864, see advertisements of train schedules; Kansas Daily Tribune, 
Lawrence, December 23, 1864. 
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part of two years minus a terminus with a direct rail or ferry con- 
nection. 

The Union Pacific railway, Eastern division, had been con- 
structed westward from Wyandotte and placed in operation to 
Lawrence® before the Missouri Pacific, its original connecting line, 
had a continuous track in operation from St. Louis to Kansas City® 
but the Union Pacific from the first had connecting carriers in the 
form of Missouri river boats.!° 

County bonds had been issued for three other Kansas railroad 
projects prior to the launching of the construction race by the 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston' but the ballot proposals 
presented to and adopted by the voters either did not specify a time 
limit in which the railroads should be completed or the bonds by 
agreement were issued in advance of construction on a “pay-as-you- 

»” basis as the lines were built.?? 

Leavenworth county had issued bonds to the Missouri River rail- 
road'® (the Missouri Pacific’s present Kansas City-Leavenworth 
line) prior to its construction’* and to the Union Pacific railway, 
Eastern division, for the building of a branch from Leavenworth to 
Lawrence with an agreement that the bonds be delivered pro rata 
as the work progressed.'!° Johnson county also voted bonds to aid 
in the construction of the Kansas and Neosho Valley railroad!® (the 
Frisco’s present line from Kansas City to Olathe)!* but issued 
portion of the bonds more than a year before the line was placed 


8. Ibid., November 27, 1864. 

9. The Kansas City (Mo.) Daily Journal of Commerce, September 21, 1865; Wyandotte 
Commercial Gazette, September 23, 30, 1865; R. E. Riegel, ‘“The Missouri Pacific Railroad 
To 1879,” in The Missouri Historical Review , Columbia, v. 18, pp. 11, 18. 

10. Wyandotte Commercial Gazette, bene 13, 1864. The first load of iron and first 
locomotive for the Union Pacific, Eastern division, were delivered by the steamboat Majors 
at the Wyandotte levee in February, 1864. A mention of the Majors is made in Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. 9, p. 306. 

11. State of Kansas, auditor of state, First Biennial Report (Topeka, 1878), table of 
“Municipal Debt,’ Johnson and Leavenworth counties, pp. 234-236. 

12. “Election Notice’’ in Leavenworth Daily Bulletin, January 3, 23, 1865, ‘‘Election 
Proclamation,” June 27, 1865; Leavenworth Daily Times, June 13, 1865; Leavenworth Daily 
Conservative, July 1, 1865; Olathe Mirror, September 5, 1867. 

13. Leavenworth Daily Bulletin, August 23, 1865. 

14, State of Kansas, board of railroad commissioners, First Annual Report (Topeka, 
1884), p. 152. 

15. Leavenworth Daily Times, June 13, 1865; Leavenworth Daily Bulletin, June 15, 1865; 
Leavenworth Daily Conservative, December 13, 1865. The $250,000 in stock of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company acquired by Leavenworth county in issuing bonds for the construc- 
tion of the Leavenworth branch, was voted to the Kansas Central railroad under proposals 
approved at a special election on August 15, 1871.—Leavenworth Daily Commercial, July 15, 
August 18, 1871. Construction of the main line of the Union Pacific up the Kaw valley had 
been financed with the aid of United States bonds and land grants. This was also true in 
the building of the first 100 miles of the Central Branch Union Pacific railroad (Missouri 
Pacific).—State of Kansas, board of railroad commissioners, First Annual Report, pp. 85, 
171. 

16. Kansas City (Mo.) Daily Journal of Commerce, November 9, 1865. 

17. State of Kansas, board of railroad Sg ey First Annual Repert, pp. 143, 149, 
Sizth Annual Report, p. 300; H. V. & H. Poor, Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the 
United States, 1902 (New York, 1902), pp. ‘i, 752. 
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in operation.1* Moreover, the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galves- 
ton was running trains eleven months before the Kansas and Neosho 
Valley was maintaining service to Olathe.?® 

Prior problems of financing and bridging formed much of the 
background for this railroad construction race drama which opened 
its final act on November 1, 1867. The act began with the pioneer 
locomotive operation south of the Kaw when the “Ottawa” made its 
crossing at Lawrence after a temporary “low” bridge had been con- 
structed. The span was erected solely for the purpose of getting 
the motive power, a small quantity of rolling stock and needed iron 
across the river®® for laying a 27-mile track to Ottawa.*! 

Less than four months after Sen. James H. Lane assumed the 
presidency of the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston railroad in 
1865,?2 Douglas county had voted on September 12, 1865, $250,000 
in bonds for a subscription to the stock of the line to be made upon 
its completion in that county.** Franklin county had followed suit 
a little more than a year later by voting $125,000 in bonds for the 
projected line commonly known as “The Galveston Railroad,” to be 
issued upon its construction in that county.** 

Within the week that Douglas county voted the railroad bonds, 
Senator Lane had presented to the directors of the Galveston road 
a resolution providing: 

That the executive committee be instructed to ascertain the cost of a 
double track railroad bridge across the Kansas river, including in connection 
therewith a double passenger track; and said committee is further authorized 
to receive special city, county and individual subscriptions of stock, payable 
as said work progresses, for the construction of the same. And when said 
committee shall obtain a sufficient amount of said stock, they are hereby 
empowered to contract for building said bridge, to be completed at as early 
a day as practicable. 25 
After Senator Lane started on a speaking tour of the South in 


the interests of the Galveston road with appearances planned at 


18. Olathe Mirror, September 5, October 24, 1867, Johnson county commissioners’ pro 
ceedings; State of Kansas, auditor of state, First Biennial Report, p. 234; Weekly Journal 
of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo., December 19, 1868. 

19. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, December 31, 1867; Weekly Journal of Commerce, 
December 19, 1868. Construction trains were operating from Kansas City to Olathe as early 
as December 8, 1868, but regular service was not inaugurated until December 11, 1868.—Jbid., 
December 12, 19, 1868. 

20. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, October 15, November 2, 1867. 

21. Ibid., March 18, 1869; Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston Railroad Time Table 
No. 2 [1875], p. 2. 

22. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, June 7, 1865. 

23. Douglas county, board of commissioners, ‘‘Commissioners’ Record,’’ v. “B,"’ pp. 40, 
41; Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, August 17, September 20, 1865. 

24. Western Home Journal, Ottawa, October 11, November 15, 1864. 

25. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, September 17, 1865. 
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Memphis, Vicksburg and New Orleans, the railroad advertised for 
bids “for putting in the foundations and building the abutments 
and piers for the railroad bridge of this company across the river 
at Lawrence,” with January 1, 1866, the final day for filing pro- 
posals. The Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, said that “We are 
informed upon reliable authority . . . that it is the confident 
expectation of the company to have their bridge across the river at 
this point completed by spring.” 76 

But ample credit and cash for railroad building was not forth- 
coming alone from promised county stock subscriptions to be paid 
for by a future bond issue. Outside capital was needed. The 
Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston railroad had received a land 
grant but title could not be obtained toany of the lands until aportion 
of the line was in operation.**7 The bond proposition of Douglas 
county was termed impracticable for railroad financing by James F. 
Joy,”® president of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy and Michi- 
gan Central railroads, and a director of the New York Central,”° 
because the proceeds could not be used until certain work was al- 
ready completed. He said upon a visit to Lawrence that the amount 
of Douglas county bonds voted could finance the grading and tieing 
of the road to the Franklin county line, and then rail and iron could 
otherwise be obtained. 

Newspaper discussion and statements of public men pointed to 
the probability that not more than 50 percent of the par value of 
the county bonds could be realized by their sale. This brought the 
suggestion that the state endorse such county bonds or lend its 
credit to the counties, the state itself being barred by constitutional 
provisions from issuing bonds for internal improvements. State 
bonds were credited with bringing near par.®° 

Financial arrangements had not been completed for the construc- 
tion of the Lawrence bridge nor for the complete building of the 
road when Senator Lane was reélected president of the railroad 
in June, 1866, and one of his “last works” before his death July 11 
was to send Maj. B. S. Henning east to interest capitalists in the 
construction of the Galveston road.*4 

These efforts finally resulted in definitely enlisting the interest of 

26. Ibid., October 10, November 17, 29, 1865. 

27. State of Kansas, Session Laws of 1864, ch. 79. 


28. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, August 19, 1866. 

29. Henry V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1869-70 (New York, 
1869), pp. 21, 64, 206. Joy was also chairman of the board of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad. —Ibid., p. 414. 

80. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, August 19, October 830, November 14, 1866. 
81. Ibid., June 5, July 12, 25, 1866. 
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Chicago and New York capitalists in the projected road early in 
November, 1866.22 Then followed a series of moves that led to the 
establishment of a deadline for the completion of the road to Ottawa, 
if county stock subscriptions were to be made through issuance of 
bonds, and the ensuing construction race. 

With the naming of these capitalists to the board of directors on 
November 29, the new company officials and board headed by 
William Sturges of Chicago and including Cyrus H. McCormick of 
New York, asked Douglas county to increase its proposed stock 
subscription in the Galveston road to $300,000, declaring that “in 
most of the projected enterprises in this region, the people offer, 
by way of contribution, what is equivalent to one-third of the cost 
of construction.” ** 

Douglas county voters on February 6, 1867, authorized an increase 
in the proposed stock subscription by the county to $300,000 and 
the issuance of a like amount of bonds to the company, contingent 
upon the railroad completing and equipping 24 miles of track by 
January 1, 1868.54 

In February announcement was made that iron for the Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence and Galveston had been purchased in Liverpool, 
England, and late in the following month the contract had been 
awarded for the masonry for the first ten miles of line. By April 
28 it was reported 30 hands were cutting ties for the railroad.*® 

Heavy rains in late May forced contractors to reduce grading 
forces in the Wakarusa bottom but it was estimated that a fourth of 
the grading had been completed to the Franklin county line and 
considerable stone had been delivered for the 140-foot Wakarusa 
river bridge. Two miles had been graded on the south side of the 
Wakarusa river along Coal creek and portions of the grading done 
along the route towards Baldwin City. “Beyond the Santa Fe 
Ridge, hands are strung all along the line of the work,” the Kansas 
Daily Tribune, Lawrence, said.*® 

By mid-July, with less than six months to meet the deadline, Col. 
J. B. Vliet, engineer of the Galveston road, estimated that the road- 
bed for the first 24 miles of the line could be made ready for the 
rails in three weeks. And following a directors’ meeting in Chicago, 
Major Henning was sent east to purchase locomotives and rolling 

82. Ibid., November 10, 1866. 


83. Ibid., December 1, 22, 1866, January 19, 1867. 


34. Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, January 17, 1867, “Special Election Notice’’; 
Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, February 8, 1867. 


35. Ibid., February 22, March 26, April 28, 1867. 
86. Ibid., May 25, 1867. 
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stock for the road, but no construction had been undertaken to 
bridge the Kaw.** 

Meanwhile, Franklin county was asked to increase its proposed 
bond issue from $125,000 to $200,000 to aid in completing the rail- 
road through to Ottawa.** On August 14 it was reported that grading 
would be completed in ten days to the Douglas-Franklin county line 
but there remained a mile and a half gap immediately south of 
Lawrence.*® 

By September factors in the construction race for the county 
bonds were taking more definite shape. 

Early in the year Douglas county had increased the amount of its 
proposed bond issue to aid in financing the road and stipulated the 
January 1 deadline for completion.*® Original provisions in 1866 
for Franklin county’s proposed $125,000 bond issue specified no 
time limit for completing the road but provided for delivery of half 
of the issue upon completion of the line to Ottawa.*! 

On September 2, 1867, the Franklin county commissioners issued 
a notice for an election September 23 on the proposal to authoriz 
an increase in the contemplated issue to $200,000, but with the 
added provision that the road be completed to Ottawa by January 
or no bonds would be issued at all.42 When the voters approved 
this proposal later the same month, the Galveston railroad thus 
faced the task of completing the road to Ottawa by New Year’s or 
not only lose the original $125,000 in bonds promised by Franklin 
county but an additional $75,000 as well.** 

Early in September, it was reported that iron for the road had 
been shipped and two locomotives purchased. By September 11 
three carloads of the rail and track material had passed through 
Quincy, Ill. Three days later seven carloads had reached Leaven- 
worth.*4 

Still no means had been procured for crossing railroad equipment 
over the Kaw and less than four months remained to bridge the 
river, finish construction of the roadbed and lay the rail to Ottawa 
by January 1. 

87. Ibid., July 17, 21, 1867. 

38. Ibid., July 17, 1867; Western Home Journal, Ottawa, August 15, 1867. 


39. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, August 14, 1867. 


40. Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, January 17, 1867; Kansas Daily Tribune, Law- 
rence, February 8, 1867. 


41. Western Home Journal, Ottawa, October 11, 1866. 

42. Ibid., September 4, 1867. 

43. Ibid., September 4, 26, 1867. 

44. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, September 7, 11, 14, 1867 
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So vital had become the problem that the laying of temporary 
rails over the Babcock wagon bridge was considered as a means of 
moving locomotives to the south bank of the Kaw.** 

Neither Quincy*® nor Leavenworth had railroad bridges*’ but 
the rolling stock brought west via these points could be transferred 
across the Mississippi and Missouri rivers by boats. Leavenworth 
had a ferry connection with a Missouri railroad at East Leaven- 
worth. But Lawrence at this period did not have a ferry, the 
Babcock wagon bridge having been constructed in 1863 and the 
steam ferry was not placed in service until 1871.% 

“Three car loads of iron have arrived at the Lawrence depot for 
the Galveston railroad. It will keep coming,” was the announcement 
of the Kansas Daily Tribune of Lawrence, October 1. 

Building of a railroad bridge across the Kansas river was discussed 
by the directors of the company at a meeting at Lawrence October 
9 and a resolution was passed instructing the chief engineer to make 
plans and estimates for the bridge. The Tribune in reporting the 
directors’ meeting said: 

There is no shadow of doubt of the speedy completion of the road to Ottawa. 
The iron horse can be watered in the Marais des Cygnes on New Year's day, 
and our Franklin county friends can get up a grand celebration and barbeeue, 
if they want to. 

Three engines have been purchased, and one of them has already reached 
the Missouri opposite Leavenworth, and was to have crossed the Missouri 
river yesterday. The construction cars are on the way, a few car loads of the 
iron is at the Lawrence depot, a hundred car loads are near Leavenworth— 
we don’t know on which side of the river. . . 5° 

Plans for a temporary bridge were revealed on October 15 after 
the engineers of the road had made a survey the previous day. A 
Lawrence newspaper gave the following description of the plans 
for the structure, just above the Babcock wagon bridge, and its con- 
necting track: 

The road starts from the U. P. road, west of the bridge, and will thus cross 
this temporary bridge, and the engine and construction train pass under the 


45. Ibid., September 15, 1867. 

46. The cornerstone of the Quincy bridge was laid on September 25, 1867, and it was 
completed the following year.Leavenworth Daily Conservative, October 1, 1867; Murray, 
Williamson & Phelps, pub., The History of Adams County, lilinois (Chicago, 1879), pp. 490, 

1. 


47. Work on the first Leavenworth railroad bridge approaches was started July 20, 1869, 
and on the superstructure in July, 1871. Opening of the bridge was celebrated on April 18, 
1872, after an official test earlier that month.—Leavenworth Datly Commercial, April 18, 1872. 
_ 48. See schedule of Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad boat under “Railroad Time Table” 
in Leavenworth Daily Conservative, August 15, 1867. The Missouri Valley railroad was 
running trains to East Leavenworth.—Ibid., September 1, 1867. 

49. George A. Root, “Ferries in Kansas,”’ in Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 2, p. 285. 

50. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, October 10, 1867. 
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Babcock bridge (so called), and thence along the river bank till near Sparr’s 
old brick yard, and around the hill by Speer’s place. The bridge is to be a 
temporary structure, the stringers set on cribs loaded with stone, and is to 
be used only for the transportation of the iron, cars, etc., used in the construc- 
tion of the road. The water is only about two feet deep and the bridge will 
be easily made. The hands will be at work on the grading to-day.5! 

The next day grading on the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galves- 
ton was started on the north side of the Kansas river for the track 
to be laid from the Union Pacific to the temporary bridge, and cribs 
for the temporary structure were being placed in the water. The last 
crib was constructed on October 23 and the first track-laying on the 
road started the preceding day. Stringers on the bridge had been 
placed within ten days after work on the span started and track-lay- 
ing across the bridge was completed on October 29. The Kansas 
Daily Tribune, Lawrence, reported: 

The track-laying across the railroad bridge was completed yesterday. Con- 
struction cars are run across by hand with iron, but the locomotive will not 
be placed on it for a day or two. The ties are also in place for a considerable 
distance on the south side of the river.52 

The locomotive “Ottawa” made its first crossing over the tem- 
porary bridge on November 1 with five cars of iron, shortly after 
its arrival from Leavenworth the same afternoon. However, pre- 
liminary to the actual crossing of the locomotive the strength of 
the bridge was tested by a truck loaded with iron which was 
detached from the train at the upper part of the grade on the north 
side of the river and “coasted” across the bridge. The crossing of the 
locomotive was made a celebration and after the initial trip onlook- 
ers accepted an invitation to ride across the river and back.®* 

The Kansas Daily Tribune of November 2 gave this description 
of the eventful crossing: 

The first raid on Southern Kansas by a railroad train was made yesterday. 
A locomotive was brought down from Leavenworth, and in the afternoon, with 
five carloads of iron, successfully crossed the Kaw, being the first train that 
ever made its appearance on Southern Kansas soil. A truck loaded with iron 
was first detached at the upper part of the grade om the north side of the 
river, to make the experiment trip to test the bridge, its own weight giving it 
sufficient impetus to carry it across in beautiful style, checking its speed only 
when the brakes were applied. The locomotive with its five cars and a large 
number of persons aboard then backed slowly across, and on reaching the 
south side awoke the echos of Southern Kansas with its shrill whistle of 
triumph. The bridge bore the immense weight without giving in the least. 

51. Ibid., October 15, 1867. 


52. Ibid., October 17, 20, 28, 24, 30, 1867. 
53. Ibid., November 2, 1867; Western Home Journal, Ottawa, November 7, 1867. 
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It appears to be very solid and strong, capable of sustaining any weight that 
may be placed on it. A large crowd gathered on the wagon bridge and river 
banks to witness the crossing. 

After the unloading of the iron was completed, Col. Vliet invited the citizens 
to a ride across the river and back. Several hundred persons availed them- 
selves of the privilege, and the cars were speedily filled to their utmost capa- 
city with gentlemen, ladies and children. The train ran over to the junction 
and back, the passengers enjoying it hugely, judging from the general hilarity. 
As soon as the train arrived back at the starting point, Mayor Kimball pro- 
posed three cheers for the Galveston railroad, which were given with will, fol- 
lowed by three more for Mr. Sturges, three for Maj. Henning and three for 
Col. Vliet. 


The “Ottawa,” described as a “grim old engine,” in the succeeding 
days made daily and sometimes hourly trips across the cribbed 
bridge over the Kansas river, moving track materials.** 

By the middle of November less than four miles of rail had been 
laid from the Lawrence terminus. Timbers and iron for a Howe 
truss pattern bridge made in Chicago for erection over the Wakarusa 
river, had arrived at Lawrence, and a second locomotive, the 
“Osage,” had crossed the Missouri river at Leavenworth. “The iron 
is laid a little past the summit between Lawrence and the Wakarusa, 
and the engine is on the down grade for the Wakarusa bottom,” the 
Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, reported. 

Track laying was completed to the Wakarusa river on November 
20 but the bridge was not finished for nearly a week and the con- 
struction locomotive did not cross until November 27. Meanwhile, 
the second locomotive was placed on the job.®® 

With five weeks remaining in which to qualify for the county 
bonds, the Galveston railroad management faced the task of build- 
ing four more iron bridges and laying more than twenty miles of 
rail. John Speer, editor of the Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, 
although admitting in an editorial he had feared the deadline might 
not be met, now expressed confidence that the company would qual- 
ify for the bonds, in these words: 

Everything on the road is now in fine working order. We have really been 
despondent about this work, not that we had any doubt but the work would 
be done, but a fear that it might fail to be accomplished within the time re- 
quired by the counties of Douglas and Franklin, and thus retard the work 
beyond Ottawa. We now have no fears. Nothing but an interposition of 
Providence could prevent it.5T 


54. Lawrence State Journal, reprinted in Western Home Journal, Ottawa, November 14, 


55. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, November 14, 22, 1867. 
56. Ibid., November 20, 22, 26, 1867. 
57. Ibid., November 26, December 22, 1867. 
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Meanwhile, the “Osage” had the honor of making the first ex- 
cursion trip down the line, transporting a number of Lawrence 
citizens and visitors as guests of Mr. Sturges, president of the road, 
down toward Coal creek where “two thousand feet of railroad was 
laid down” in an afternoon and the force “so completely organized 
that at least a mile a day can be laid.” °8 

By December 8 the completed track was nearing the half-way 
mark and it was stated that track laying “is now on the up-grade for 
the Santa Fe ridge, and will reach Baldwin City this week” [by 
December 14].5® Laying of the rails to Baldwin would mark the 
completion of more than 14 miles of the 27-mile stretch to Ottawa, 
after more than 40 days had elapsed following placing of the first 
construction locomotive in service. It was estimated that laying 16 
miles of rail in 20 working days was the task in order to reach the 
Ottawa townsite by January 1. 

However, newspapers indicated a stepping up of rail laying. The 
Western Home Journal, Ottawa, said: “Two sets of hands—one for 
day, and the other for night work—are laying down over a mile of 
track a day.” “Mr. Cooley, the new superintendent of track-laying,” 
the Tribune said, “is a go-ahead man, as we were convinced by see- 
ing his hands at work an hour or two yesterday [December 7]. On 
Friday [December 6] he laid a mile and two hundred feet, and Sat- 
urday a mile and three hundred and fifty feet.” © 

Work was progressing when the locomotive, “Osage,” ran off the 
track on December 16 while “shoving a heavy train up to the summit 
of the Santa Fe ridge, near Baldwin.” The pilot was badly smashed 
and other damage sustained. This made it necessary to operate the 
engine, “Ottawa,” night and day to carry material as one engine was 
“searcely sufficient, even when constantly employed.” Nevertheless, 
the rail was laid to Prairie City, south of Baldwin, by December 17, 
and to the county line by December 20, and the grading to Ottawa 
had been done a few days previously.®* 

The construction score then read: Approximate mileage completed, 
18; approximately 9 miles to go in 11 days.®* Bridges had been 
completed except one over “what is known as Ottawa Jones’s creek.” 

58. Ibid., November 27, 1867. 


59. Ibid., December 8, 1867. 


60. Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston Railroad Time Table No. 2 [1875], p. 2; Kansas 
Daily Tribune, Lawrence, November 2, December 8, 1867. 


61. Western Home Journal, Ottawa, December 12, 1867; Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, 
December 8, 1867. 


62. Ibid., December 17, 18, 21, 1867. 
63. Ibid., December 21, 1867; March 18, 1869. 
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Cooley was quoted as promising to put down a mile and a half of 
track a day “from there on.” The disabled engine was repaired 
just before Christmas and on that day it was announced track laying 
was completed to West Ottawa creek, within five miles of Ottawa, 
and the intention to run the construction train into Ottawa, Saturday, 
December 28, was made known."* 

Delivery of two passenger cars and a baggage car to the Galveston 
road had been expected in the first week in December but as the 
month was running out they failed to appear. The cars had been 
manufactured at Trenton, N. J. The approaching deadline for the 
completion of the road prompted John Speer, editor of the Kansas 
Daily Tribune and a director of the road, to make a last-minute 
trip to Quincy, Ill., to hurry the delivery of the coaches and the 
baggage car. On December 29, he reported they had been brought 
west as far as Leavenworth and would be run to Lawrence the fol- 
lowing day by special train so as to be available for use on the first 
train into Ottawa on December 31. 

On the morning of the last day of the year—hours before the 
county bond deadline—there remained a third of a mile of rail to 
be laid to the Ottawa townsite. That morning the construction 
train with one passenger car and three carloads of iron ran to the 
end of the track. Included in its passengers were George P. Lee, an 
officer of the Chicago & Northwestern railway and a director of the 
Galveston road, and Daniel L. Wells, the principal contractor for 
building the railway from Lawrence to Ottawa. Mr. Sturges, presi- 





dent of the road, had gone down on an engine at daylight to the end 
of the rail.® 

The construction train literally laid its own track into Ottawa to 
beat the January 1 deadline. A newspaper account said: 

The train took down iron for eighteen hundred and sixty feet. of road, and 
from the moment that the cars were stopped till it was unloaded, laid down, 
well spiked, and the train run over it, was precisely an hour, and this done 
with a single set of track-layers—being a third of a mile and one hundred 
feet. 

This visit of passengers was unheralded to the citizens of Ottawa; but it 
was known that the iron rails would cross the city line and the cars enter 
the city that day, and four or five hundred of the citizens of the town and 
surrounding country were there to witness that interesting event, and when the 
passenger cars arrived, loud cheers for Ottawa and Lawrence and the Gal- 


64. Ibid., December 22, 24, 25, 1867. 

65. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, December 28, 1867; Kansas Daily Tribune, Law- 
rence, November 26, December 29, 1867. 

66. Ibid., January 1, 1868. 
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veston Railroad Company greeted the visitors. The crowd principally stayed 
on the ground till the track was down, and as the rails crossed the city line, 
the welkin rang with cheers, and soon the passenger car entered the city of 
Ottawa. Mr. Sturges remained only till he saw the cars within the city limits, 
and then took an engine and left to make connection with the Union Pacific 
road, and made the trip to Lawrence in one hour and twelve minutes. His 
departure was very generally regretted, but important business compelled him 
to return east.87 

Daily passenger and freight service to Ottawa was inaugurated 
on New Year’s and by January 4 the Galveston road was carrying 
the mail, the stages having been taken off north of Ottawa.® 

Razing of the temporary Kansas river bridge was under way two 
weeks later. Workers began removing rails from the bridge and 
by January 16 the sills and timbers were being taken up and loaded 
on cars for removal down the road. The whole structure was being 
razed to the level of the ice, leaving only a small part of it in the 
river, and the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston was left with- 
out a direct railroad or boat connection. 

No further construction work of consequence toward extending 
the road south of Ottawa was attempted before the summer of 1869 
and it was not until August of that year that material was received 
for the erection of a bridge over the Marais des Cygnes at Ot- 
tawa.”? However, the business on the railroad even without direct 
connection was shown to be on the increase. In February an ad- 
dition had been built to the Ottawa depot and the trains were 
crowded with both passengers and freight.” 

May saw negotiations opened by other railroad owners to acquire 
an interest in the Galveston road and James F. Joy, railroad capi- 
talist and then director of the Missouri River, Fort Scott and Gulf 
railroad (Frisco), was exhibiting interest in the road." 

The Galveston road had acquired another engine, “The Comet,” 
to pull the passenger train. By June 11 the locomotive was stand- 
ing across the Kansas river in North Lawrence. But not having 
had a bridge at Lawrence for nearly a year and a half, the railroad 
faced the problem of getting it across. A temporary track on 
blocks or the procurement of a boat from Kansas City to ferry it 
over were two means considered. Purchase of material for two 

67. Ibid. 

68. Ibid., January 1, 3, 4, 1868. 

69. Ibid., January 15, 17, 1868. 

70. Ibid., August 3, 1869. 


71. Ibid., February 12, 18, 1869. 


72. Ibid., May 12-14, 1869; Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 
1869-70, p. 407 
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flatboats apparently was the answer of the engineer, Col. J. B. 
Vliet. While in Chicago for a directors’ meeting he obtained the 
material for the construction of two boats that were also to be used 
in crossing cars and materials over the river for the contemplated 
extension of the railroad. It was announced that each boat would 
have a capacity of two loaded cars. Construction of the railroad 
ferry was under way in July.” 

On June 30 Joy and five Boston capitalists—Nathaniel Thayer, 
Sidney Bartlett, H. H. Hunnewell, W. F. Weld and John A. Burn- 
ham—associated with him as directors of the Missouri River, Fort 
Scott and Gulf railroad assumed control of the Galveston road and 
Joy became its president. In July grading was in progress south 
of Ottawa to the Pottawatomie river.” 

Leavenworth was displaying an interest in obtaining a direct 
connection with the southern Kansas trade and the Leavenworth 
board of trade requested the county commissioners of Leavenworth 
to transfer the county’s Kansas Pacific railroad stock to aid in the 
construction of the Lawrence bridge.” 

In September the railroad ferry on the Kaw was taking cars and 
iron over the river and “working well.” The Kansas Daily Tri- 
bune, Lawrence, reported “some ten or twelve car-loads [of iron] 
were brought across the river on the ferry boat yesterday [October 
1], and a portion run down to Ottawa. The cars and all are 
crossed, and after being unloaded the cars are recrossed and sent 
back. . . . The loaded cars are crossed with greatest dis- 
patch.” 76 

However, the railroad soon showed a preference for a bridge, and 
construction of a temporary span was under way in October. It 
was nearly completed in early November, a large force of work- 
men and a pile driver having been employed for several days. A 
description of the road’s second temporary Kansas river bridge was 
given by the Kansas Daily Tribune: 

The bridge is located a short distance below the wagon bridge, and angles 
across the river to allow the cars to run alongside the high bank, on the 
south side. Five substantial log cribs, filled with stone, have been con- 
structed on the south side, on a rock bottom, with the exception of the last, 


which rests on sand. For the rest of the way piles were driven into the sand 
to a depth of twelve feet, and standing high enough to give the bridge an 


73. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, June 11, 26, July 22, 1869. 

74. Ibid., July 8, 18, 1869; Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1869-70, 
p. 407. 
75. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, August 25, 1869. 
76. Ibid., September 9, October 2, 1869. 
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altitude of eight feet above low-water mark. Dirt embankments are thrown 
up at each end to the water’s edge. The work is of a very substantial char- 
acter, and will doubtless serve the purpose until a permanent bridge can be 
erected. The cost will not exceed twelve or fifteen hundred dollars. 

The old ferry boat, with the tracks built to accommodate it, together with 
attendant expenses cost the company in all about ten thousand dollars. 
Hence, there is no question as to the economy of a bridge, to say nothing of 
the increased facilities for crossing cars and materials.77 

By December another locomotive, the “Torrent,” was received 
by the Galveston road from Detroit. In January, 1870, the motive 
power of the road had been increased to eight engines, with the re- 
cent arrival of four new locomotives from the Manchester works. 
Four of the engines were second-hand. Meanwhile, the track of 
the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston had been laid two miles 
south of the Franklin-Anderson county line.*® 

Joy soon expressed the hope that a permanent bridge could be 
constructed at Lawrence and on February 22 announced the bridge 
would be built at onee. The span was not constructed immediately, 
but late in the summer of that year the road received a direct con- 
nection from another direction. The Kansas City and Santa Fe 
railroad was completed from Olathe to Ottawa on August 22, 1870, 
and use of the Missouri River, Fort Scott and Gulf railroad tracks 
from Olathe to Kansas City gave the Galveston road a continuous 
rail connection to the Missouri river.”® 

By the spring of 1871 the Galveston road was attempting to com- 
pete with the Kansas Pacific for freight and passengers to Kansas 
City over the longer route via Ottawa and Olathe by reducing rates 
and advertising tliat “passengers will please observe that by taking 
this route [via Ottawa and Olathe to Kansas City] they will not be 
obliged to cross the river at Lawrence.” 8 However, the road had 
not given up the idea of a Lawrence bridge. In the 1871 annual 
report, the directors said: 

In order to make connections with the Kansas Pacific Railroad, at Lawrence. 
thereby getting direct connections with Leavenworth, over the Leavenworth 
branch of that road, as well as to transact with convenience the business coming 
from or going to the main line of that road, it has become necessary that a 
bridge be constructed at Lawrence, across the Kansas river.®! 


In May, 1871, newspapers announced the Kansas Pacific and the 


7. Ibid., October 26, November 2, 1869. 
8. Ibid., November 26, 1869, January 1, 22, 1870. 
79. Ibid., February 25, 1870; Report of the Directors of the Leavenworth, Lawrence & 
Galveston Railroad Company (Chicago, 1871), pp. 19, 20. 

80. Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, April 27, May 18, 1871. 

81. Report of the Directors of the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston Railroad Company 
(1871), p. 21. 
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Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston Railroad Company had made 
a contract to build a railroad bridge across the Kansas river 
“eojointly.” ®? 

By October of that year the boat upon which the pile driver was 
to be placed was in position on the south side of the river. After 
interruptions of winter, work was under way on the second span of 
the structure in January, 1872, and it was completed two months 
later.*% 

In March, 1873, the dream of through service over the new Kansas 
river bridge to Leavenworth, the northern terminus of the Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence and Galveston railroad under the terms of its 1864 
amended charter, was realized. After extended negotiations it was 
announced that a contract had been signed between the Kansas 
Pacific and Galveston road to operate jointly through trains from 
Lawrence to Leavenworth and the first through train passed through 
Lawrence over the branch to Leavenworth the same month.** 

82. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, May 7, 1871. 


83. Ibid., September 28, 1871, January 9, 31, March 15, 17, 1872. 
84. Session Laws, 1864, ch. 70; Kansas Daily Tribune, March 5, 11, 1873 








Following Pike’s Expedition From the 
Smoky Hill to the Solomon 


Tueo. H. SCHEFFER 


O get us on this trail properly it seems necessary to state here 

that the purpose of this research and report is to interpret 
intimately the details of Zebulon M. Pike’s journal and maps as 
fitting into the terrain he traversed, from the Smoky Hill crossing 
until he “passed” the Solomon river on his way to the Pawnee Indian 
village—his first destination. Our sources of published information 
have been largely two: The Expedition of Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike, by Elliott Coues, and Zebulon Pike’s Arkansaw Journal, edited 
by Stephen H. Hart and Archer B. Hulbert. The latter published 
documents, letters and maps of the expedition that had been taken 
from Pike by the Spanish authorities of the Southwest and had re- 
posed in the archives at Mexico City for one hundred years where 
they were found in 1907-1908. Two years later they were restored 
to the United States, were lost again in War Department archives, 
and were rediscovered in 1927.” 

These restored papers have very little to do, however, with the 
concern of our present research. First, because the precious journal 
had been saved from the Spanish seizure by one of Pike’s soldiers 
who had secreted it in his clothing, at the leader’s request. It ap- 
pears that this soldier had been wined too generously by the ladies 
at the Mexican post, and in the hour of Spanish need could not be 
found; and apparently he was later overlooked.* Also transcripts 
and sketches were saved by Lieut. J. B. Wilkinson, of the expedition, 
who had been dispatched to the East from the first camp on the 
Arkansas river. At any rate, Pike seems to have had plenty of 
material at hand for his own publication of his travels, in 1810, at 
least so far as the journey to the Arkansas was concerned. 


Theo. H. Scheffer, formerly of Ottawa county, was recently retired as associate biologist 
in the biological survey bureau of the United States Department of Agriculture. His present 
address is Puyallup, Wash. 

1. Elliott Coues, The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike (New York, 1895). 8 vols.; 
Stephen Harding Hart and Archer Butler Hulbert, eds., Zebulon Pike’s Arkansaw Journal 
(Denver, 1932). 

2. H. E. Bolton, ‘Material for Southwestern History in the Central Archives of Mexico,” 
in The American Historical Review, v. 13, p. 523, and ‘‘Documents—Papers of Zebulon M. 
Pike, 1806-1807,” in ibid., pp. 798-800; Hart-Hulbert, op. cit., pp. lii-lvii. 

3. Zebulon Montgomery Pike, An Account of Expeditions to the Sources of the Mississippi, 
and Through the Western Parts of Louisiana, to the Sources of the Arkansaw, Kans, La Platte, 
and Pierre Juan, Rivers . . . (Philadelphia, 1810), appendix to Part III, pp. 58, 59. 

4. Ibid., appendix to Part II, pp. 50, 51. 
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Pike’s route (shown by the broken line) is marked by the following major 
stops: (1) The halt for breakfast, September 17, 1806; (2) Mulberry creek 
camp, September 17-18; (3) Rockyfern creek camp, September 18-21; (4) Lost 
creek camp, September 21-22; (5) First creek camp, September 22-23; (6) the 
morning’s halt on Fisher creek, September 23. 
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We have been over the ground covered by Pike on the Smoky-to- 
Solomon part of the journey many times through the years, and 
more recently in review, with the preparation of this report in mind. 
Well impressed, we are, with Pike’s faithfulness to detail on a small- 
scale map, along the immediate course of his journey and in the 
range of his vision. He did not stop to explore the streams he 
“passed” (crossed by fording) on the mission to the Pawnees. And 
we are not misled by the cartographer’s parlance of creeks that 
“fall” into a larger stream. Anyhow, these small prairie water 
courses commonly sneak into the larger outlets. It is true, though, 
that he sometimes sent the rivers on about their business where 
they should not go and did not go, as later exploration disclosed. 
The Saline and the Solomon rivers were both thus led astray into the 
Republican Fork, instead of the Smoky Hill Fork. And Salt creek, 
“Little Saline,” was overestimated in the magnitude of its lower 
course.5 

Our key to the jigsaw puzzle of the trail is found in Pike’s own 
statement, letter to the Secretary of War, dated Pawnee Republic, 
October 1, 1806. He says, among other things: “From the Osage 
towns, I have taken the courses and distances, by the route we 
came, marking each river or rivulet we crossed, pointing out the 
dividing ridges, &c.”® This, with the camp marks and the hatching 
lines for slopes, is our cue. With this understanding, we will proceed 
to our part of the trail: The year was 1806 and on September 16 
we find Pike’s party of some thirty whites and Indians’ camped in 
the hills east of present Lindsborg, on a branch of Gypsum creck, 
the third branch of this stream he had encountered. This branch 
is known locally as Stag creek. How he got there is not our con- 
cern, or rather not our problem. Coues and Hart-Hulbert disagree 
on this point and we cannot speak from first-hand knowledge of 
the terrain. Here is the journal entry for the next day’s march: 

17th September, Wednesday—Marched early and struck the main south- 
east branch of the Kans river: at nine o'clock it appeared to be 25 or 30 yards 
wide, and is navigable in the flood seasons. We passed it six miles to a small 
branch to breakfast. Game getting scarce, our provision began to run low. 


Marched about two o’clock, and encamped at sun-down on a large branch. 
Killed one buffalo. Distance 21 miles. 


5. Ibid., Plate I, ‘The First Part of Capt. Pike’s Chart of the Internal Part of Louisiana." 
6. Ibid., appendix to Part II, pp. 45, 46. 

7. Hart-Hulbert, op. cit., p. 63. 

8. Ibid., p. 72; Coues, op. cit., p. 403. 

9. Pike, op. cit., p. 138. 
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The “main south-east branch of the Kans river” is the Smoky 
Hill. At the outset here we have disagreement of the commentators, 
Coues and Hart-Hulbert, as to where the party ate breakfast. 
Coues says that “ ‘We passed it six miles to a small branch to 
breakfast’ is a dubious phrase.” He interprets it to mean that 
Pike’s party breakfasted on a small dry branch just before crossing 
the Smoky.?® Hart-Hulbert says that “breakfast was eaten on Dry 
creek six miles beyond” the river.” 

Our interpretation is that the halt for breakfast was made as 
Hart-Hulbert states, five or six miles after crossing the river, with 
evidence to wit: (1) Pike says he “passed” the river to breakfast 
on the small branch, and that means crossed in his usual vernacular. 
And this sort of pre-prandial march was not an uncommon thing in 
the day’s journey. (2) The small branch is there, within the gauged 
distance, shown on the north side of the river on Pike’s map though 
obscured a little by the hatching that indicates adjacent higher 
ground.!* This is a branch of Dry creek, the most easterly, running 
nearly northward and parallel to a line of the Union Pacific rail- 
way.'* If the Smoky crossing was at present Bridgeport, as seems 
the unanimous opinion of commentators, the halt for breakfast was 
on this branch perhaps a mile and a half above the present town of 
Assaria, about where U. 8. Highway No. 81 adjusts itself to a sur- 
veyor’s correction. (3) An angle in the line depicting Pike’s route 
of travel, on his map, indicates that he set his course a little more 
to the northwest at this breakfast, halt on the branch.'* It is not 
likely that such an abrupt compass change would be made while on 
the march. (4) The distance from the Smoky crossing to the 
evening camp was too great to have been covered in the march 
from 2 p.m. to “sun-down,” about 6 p.m., thus near the equinox. 
May we designate this branch as Breakfast creek, since it does not 
appear to have any local name. 

Now that breakfast is disposed of, we will proceed to the camp 
at sundown, which, according to mileage and position, must have 
been on Mulberry creek. Our contentious editors, Hart-Hulbert, 
say that it was above the junction with Spring creek,!® and Coues 

10. Coues, op. cit., p. 404. 


11. Hart-Hulbert, op. cit., p. 73. 


12. Pike, op. cit., Plate I, ‘‘The First Part of Capt. Pike’s Chart of the Internal Part of 
Louisiana.” 


13. John P. Edwards, pub., Edwards’ Atlas of Saline Co. Kansas (Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Quincy, IIl., 1884), pp. 5, 29, 45, 59. 

14. Pike, op. cit., Plate I. 

15. Hart-Hulbert, op. cit., p. 73. 
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that it was below2® After viewing the terrain recently, we con- 
clude, with Coues, that the crossing was below the mouth of Spring 
creek; about half way between there and present Salina. For (1) 
to cross above the junction would mean fording both streams, one 
about as large as the other at this junction. And Pike’s map does 
not indicate a fork in the stream, something he is rather particular 
about in marking his camp sites. At the last previous camp he had 
shown all five branches of Gypsum creek—and they are actually 
there. (2) On leaving this Mulberry creek camp Pike again alters 
his course, as shown by the angle on his map; this time a little 
to the right, north. And this lines him up with the established point 
of his Saline river crossing, the next day. 

Passing to the next journal entry, we trail Pike on to the north; 
more nearly so than his somewhat askew map seems to indicate: 

18th September, Thursday—Marched at our usual hour, and at twelve 
o'clock halted at a large branch of the Kans, which was strongly impregnated 
with salt. This day we expected the people of the village to meet us. We 
marched again at four o’clock. Our route being over a continued series of hills 
and hollows, we were until eight at night before we arrived at a small dry 
branch. It was nearly ten o’clock before we found any water. Commenced 
raining a little before day. Distance 25 miles.1% 

The “large branch of the Kans, which was strongly impregnated 
with salt” was the Saline river, flowing more directly into the Smoky 
Hill than into the Kansas river proper. The “people of the village” 
were the Pawnees, to whom on the morning of September 14 he had 
sent Dr. Robinson of the party and a Pawnee scout named Frank 
as embassies.'® From the terrain, the Saline crossing was probably 
about a mile east of the present railroad crossing, near Culver and 
the Saline-Ottawa county line.?° 

This brings us to the Rainy-Days camp, which we unhesitatingly 
place on a small branch of Salt creek, present Ottawa county, sec. 
27 of Center township, about five miles southwest of Minneapolis. 
Everything seems to fit the picture: (1) There are two springs 
there, as indicated by small forks of the branch on Pike’s map.” 
each issuing from the head of a little glen in the red-brown Dakota 
sandstone. Their runs combine to form a little stream which passes 
in review before a small flat which very probably was the camp 

16. Coues, op. cit., p. 404. 

17. Pike, op. cit., Plate I. 

18. Ibid., p. 138. 


19. Ibid., p. 187. 


20. George A. Ogle & Co., pub., Standard Atlas of Ottawa County Kansas (Chicago, 
1918), p. 7. 
21. Pike, op. cit., Plate I. 
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site. This stream may have been dry where first contacted at this 
season, as Pike indicates, but there is perennial water a little way 
up to the left from his line of march; and the search in the dark 
would involve some time in locating it. (2) These spring runs are 
the first source of water the trail party would meet with in the late 
afternoon march from the Saline river ** up through Pawnee gap, 
the traditional outlet to the north. This route is marked by several 
Indian burial sites along the way and by pictographs on a cliff about 
three miles from the camp. The Osage members of Pike’s party 
very likely knew the way, as would also the Pawnee who had gone 
ahead with Dr. Robinson a few days previously. (3) The mile- 
age from the Saline crossing fits the picture very closely, as does 
the mileage to the next two camps after the break up of this one. 
It is true, the mileage for the day as given by Pike is excessive, 
but it often is. And certainly the party would not cover more miles 
in the evening march than they had in the entire forenoon’s travel 
from Mulberry creek to the Saline, a known distance of not over 
ten miles.2* (4) Pike indicates, by hatching on his map, the 
north-south trend of Pawnee gap and places the camp site on the 
west side of the gap,* where the springs are located. (5) Just 
back of this camp site is the sentinel cliff, mentioned by Pike,”* 
from the highest point of which a remarkable view carries the eye 
back to the Saline crossing, if not to the Mulberry creek campsite, 
of the previous night, and on ahead through the northern entrance 
to Pawnee gap, and on toward the Salt creek crossing of three days 
later. To the west the skyline limits this still virgin stretch of 
pasture prairie. 

The little stream heading in these springs threads its way four 
or five miles to the northeast and falls into Salt creek.27 It is not 
dignified by a name on any map but the place has been known 
since pioneer days as Rocky Fern. So we may call the stream 
Rockyfern creek, and let it go at that for posterity. Sometimes it 
magnifies itself by spring freshets. 

Here the party was held up for two days by rains and did not 
march again until Sunday morning. The situation was rather dole- 
ful, for Pike says that “we employed ourselves in reading the Bible, 
Pope’s Essays, and in pricking on our arms with India ink some 

22. Ogle, op. cit., pp. 7, 33. 

23. Pike, op. cit., p. 138. 

24. Edwards’ Atlas of Saline Co. Kansas, p. 5; Ogle, op. cit., p. 7. 

25. Pike, op. cit., Plate I. 


26. Ibid., p. 138. 
. Ogle, op. cit., p. 5. 
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characters, which will frequently bring to mind our forlorn and 
dreary situation, as well as the happiest days of our life.” More to 
our particular interest in this research, he says further: “In the 
rear of our encampment was a hill, on which there was a large rock, 
where the Indians kept a continual sentinel, as I imagine, to apprise 
them of the approach of any party, friends or foes, as well as to see 
if they could discover any game on the prairies.” ** This sentinel 
rock we have referred to in our evidence for the correct camp site 
(see accompanying pictures). 

Continuing the march for Sunday, September 21, the journal 
reads, in part: 

We marched at eight o’clock, although every appearance of rain, and at 
eleven o’clock passed a large creek remarkably salt. Stopped at one o’clock 
on a fresh branch of the salt creek. Our interpreter having killed an elk, we 
sent out for some meat, which detained us so late that I concluded it best 
to encamp where we were, in preference to running the risk of finding no 
water. . . . Distance 10 miles.2® 

The jigsaw puzzle of the trail again matches perfectly here—for 
the Salt creek crossing, the evening camp, and the march to the 
Solomon. Only ten miles were made that day, in five hours, with 
Lieutenant Wilkinson and one of the soldiers ill.8° The party 
halted, for the afternoon and the night, on Lost creek, in the close 
neighborhood of the Rees springs. There are perennial ponds or 
watering places there, though farther south along the trail the 
stream suggests the origin of its name by losing itself in the sub- 
stratum. This again, as in the march up from the Saline, is the 
first fresh water the party would come across, and dictated Pike’s 
decision to camp there for the night, rather than risk a dry camp 
farther on. The camp was very probably near the line between 
secs. 7 and 8, Garfield township (T. 10 S., R. 4 W.).*!. The mile- 
ages from the Rockyfern camp to the Salt creek crossing and from 
there to this one-o’clock encampment adjust themselves quite cor- 
rectly. 

Following the party the next day, Monday, September 22, we 
pass Lost creek again in two places, indicated on Pike’s map, and 
then cross over a divide shown on the map by the conventional row 
of hills.82 The hills are there, in the topography; rather salient 
landmarks for this part of the country and some of them known 

28. Pike, op. cit., p. 138. 

29. Ibid., pp. 189, 140. 

80. Ibid., p. 139. 


831. Ogle, op. cit., pp. 7, 32. 
. Pike, op. cit., Plate I. 
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locally by the names of early settlers. In this day’s march we are 
obliged to accept an emendation in the text of the journal, as sup- 
plied by the editors we have already quoted. For, after marching 
three hours to dinner and, after that, “12 miles” to camp, the day’s 
progress is summed up as 11 miles. Evidently the “12” miles was 
meant for two miles,** which fits the picture perfectly. We quote 
the journal entry, in part: 

22d September, Monday—We did not march until eight o’clock, owing to 
the indisposition of lieutenant Wilkinson. At eleven waited to dine. Light 
mists of rain, with flying clouds. We marched again at three o’clock, and con- 
tinued our route twelve [two] miles to the first branch of the republican 
fork. . . . Distance 11 miles34 

It will be noted that Pike places this camp “on the first branch 
of the republican fork” (as he supposed). More correctly he calls 
the river Solomon’s fork of the “Kans River” when he crossed it the 
next morning.*® Whether by tradition or by local coincidence this 
creek of the camp site, rising in the extreme northwest corner of 
Ottawa county and flowing north into Cloud county, is still desig- 
nated on the map as First creek. There is no other on the right 
bank, downstream, until we come to Salt creek, for which Pike had 
already accounted. Just west of it, upstream, and nearly paralle! 
to it are two other small creeks known as Second creek and Third 
creek, respectively.“ Between these two streams is a low ridge, 
plain enough on the terrain and marked on Pike’s map by light 
hatching.2* The Solomon crossing, then, was less than two miles 
west of present Glasco. It is not strange that “one of the horses fell 
and wet his load,” for the higher bank of the river here is on the ap- 
proach side. The journal entry for the crossing date follows: 

23d September, Tuesday—Marched early and passed a large fork of the 
Kans river, which I suppose to be the one generally called Solomon’s. One 
of our horses fell into the water and wet his load. Halted at ten o’clock on 
a branch of this fork. We marched at half past one o’clock, and encamped at 
sun-down, on a stream where we had a great difficulty to find water. We 
were overtaken by a Pawnee, who encamped with us. He offered his horse for 
our use. Distance 21 miles.38 

To continue on Pike’s trail after crossing the Solomon would 
bring us onto debatable ground, literally. And we do not now care 

83. Coues, op. cit., p. 407; Hart-Hulbert, op. cit., pp. 75, 76. 

34. Pike, op. cit., p. 140. 


85. Ibid. 
86. John P. Edwards, pub., Edwards’ Atlas of Cloud County Kansas (Quincy, Ill., 1885), 
pp. 5, 65; Ogle, op. cit., p. 7. 
87. Pike, op. cit., Plate I. 
88. Ibid., pp. 140, 141. 
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to dig up a hatchet which has been buried these twenty years and 
go on the Pawnee warpath again, for scalps or glory. We have en- 
joyed this research the more that, during the years of its continu- 
ance, we did not know of the interstate controversy of the monu- 
ment site and therefore were able to follow the gleam of guide lights 
without prejudice. 

In summary, we wish to emphasize that in following this course 
through Saline and Ottawa counties we had at least twenty adjust- 
ments to make in fitting streams, camps, ridges, divides, trail angles 
and mileages into the topography and terrain. We have every con- 
fidence that the picture is complete. 

















The Report of the Wyandot Exploring 
Delegation, 1831 


Edited by J. Or1IN OLIPHANT 
I. INTRODUCTION 


ARLY in the autumn of 1831, James B. Gardiner, as special 

agent of the United States government, was endeavoring to per- 
suade the Wyandot Indians to exchange the lands they then held 
in Ohio for lands in the country lying west of the state of Missouri. 
During the course of the negotiation, both parties agreed that a 
delegation should be sent to examine the Western lands that had 
been offered to the Wyandots. For that purpose six persons were 
appointed. The leader of this delegation was William Walker, a 
member of the Wyandot nation and a man of considerable educa- 
tion. 

In October, 1831, Gardiner accompanied the Wyandot delegation 
from Upper Sandusky, Ohio, to Cincinnati, from which city Walker 
and his five companions set out by boat, near the end of October, 
on the journey to their Western destination. Gardiner presumed 
that the delegation, with good luck, might complete its mission and 
arrive home by Christmas. Meanwhile, as he informed the Office 
of Indian Affairs, he purposed to employ a part of his time in ad- 
justing “the details of a final treaty with the Wyandot chiefs.” } 

As late as January 4, 1832, Gardiner was confident that he could 
soon conclude a satisfactory treaty with the Wyandots, for he had 
just heard, on what he believed to be excellent authority, that the 
exploring party was on the way home and that the members of this 
party were “highly pleased with the country assigned them.” “I 
flatter myself,” he wrote to Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, “that I 
shall be able, in four or five weeks, to present you with a definitive 
treaty with this sagacious, intelligent and crafty tribe of Indians, 
which will be of the highest importance to a large section of this 
state, and greatly in aid of the benevolent policy of the Govern- 
ment.” ? 

Before the next day was ended, however, Gardiner’s hope of 


J. Orin Oliphant is professor of history at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


1. James B. Gardiner to S. S. Hamilton, November 1, 1831, in The National Archives: 
Records of the Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, Incoming Letters, 1831- 
1832, ‘“‘Wyandots.” 


2. Gardiner to Lewis Cass, January 4, 1832.—Ibid. 
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achieving a triumph was vanishing, for in the afternoon of January 
5 Col. Thomas B. Vanhorne had informed him that Walker had de- 
clared in Dayton, Ohio, as the exploring party was passing through 
that town on the way home, that the report of the delegation would 
be unfavorable to the proposed exchange of lands. Believing that 
it was not improbable that, on hearing such a report, “the whites, 
half-breeds, and the ‘Christian party,’ so called,” would be against 
treating on “any reasonable terms,” and believing also that the 
“pagan” or “savage party” would listen to “reason,” Gardiner asked 
permission of Lewis Cass to make a treaty with this latter group 
for the cession of their part of the Wyandot reservation. “They 
have Chiefs and Headmen among them,” he added, “whom they 
recognize and obey.” ® 

The news that Gardiner had received from Colonel Vanhorne 
turned out to be correct, for the report of the exploring delegation 
was emphatically unfavorable to the proposed exchange of lands. 
This report, presumably written by Walker, is reproduced below. 

Gardiner was much disturbed at the turn affairs had taken. In 
a long letter to Lewis Cass, dated at Lebanon, Ohio, on January 28, 
1832, he reviewed his negotiations with the Wyandots and com- 
plained bitterly of what he believed to be the duplicity of William 
Walker and of one of Walker’s companions named Silas Armstrong. 
Because of its important bearing upon the report of the delegation, 
this letter is also reproduced below. 

As to the truthfulness of Gardiner’s charges, the present-day stu- 
dent of this subject, having nothing on which to base a judgment 
except the evidence prepared by Gardiner for Cass, is at a loss what 
to conclude. From Henry C. Brish, William Brish, and George W. 
Gist, men who had just returned to Ohio from conducting the Sen- 
eca Indians from that state to the Indian country west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, Gardiner collected depositions which he submitted 
to Cass as proof of his contention that the Wyandot delegation had 
made a dishonest report. All these men affirmed under oath that 
they had talked with Walker in St. Louis after the return of the 
Wyandot delegation to that city from its exploring tour, and that 
they had gained from him the impression that the members of this 
delegation were so well pleased with the new tract that had been 
offered to the Wyandots that they would recommend an exchange 
of lands. They also gave testimony that tended to arouse suspi- 


8. Gardiner to Cass, January 5, 1832.—Ibid. 


4. Deposition of Henry C. Brish on January 28, 1832, and depositions of William Brish 
and George W. Gist on January 16, 1832.—Ibid. 
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cion as to the correctness of some of the statements in the report 
of the delegation. Furthermore, Gardiner submitted the answers 
of Silas Armstrong to questions that Gardiner had asked him as 
additional proof that the delegation had not adequately examined 
the tract of land offered to the Wyandots by the United States gov- 
ernment.5 Upon the testimony thus obtained Gardiner based sev- 
eral of the conclusions he set forth in his letter to Lewis Cass of 
January 28, 1832. 

From a careful reading of the above-mentioned documents one 
might conclude that the delegation had not fully complied with its 
instructions relative to the exploration it had been sent to make. One 
might conclude also that some of the statements in the report of the 
delegation were open to question.® And, finally, one might well 
believe that the members of the delegation at the last moment had 
changed their minds as to the recommendation they would make 
to the Wyandot chiefs. 

But if all these points be granted, it does not follow necessarily 
that the report of the delegation was “made,” as Gardiner intimated 
it had been, in advance of the exploration, and that therefore the 
delegation had gone on a needless journey at the expense of the 
United States. The evidence that Gardiner offered in support of 
this charge was a deposition of George Williams, a member of the 
Wyandot nation.’ Williams, who had been nominated by Gardiner 
to be one of the exploring party and who had not been accepted, 
affirmed that John Baptiste, a member of the delegation, had told 
him that all the members of the delegation had been chosen by the 
Wyandot chiefs because they were known to be opposed in principle 
to the removal of the Wyandots from Ohio, and that Williams had 
not been selected because he was known to favor such removal pro- 
vided that the Western tract offered to the Wyandots proved to be 
an acceptable one. But the unsupported testimony of Williams, who 
doubtless was disgruntled, does not definitely prove anything. It 
raises a suspicion, but a suspicion only, that Gardiner as well as the 
Wyandot chiefs had attempted to “pack” the delegation. 

As to Gardiner’s strictures on the conduct of Walker and of Arm- 


strong, we can only say that they may or may not have been justi- 
fied. 


5. Examination of Silas Armstrong, undated [January, 1832].—Ibid. 


6. Neither the statement in the report as to the condition of the corn crop in Missouri in 
1831 nor the further statement in the report as to the unfriendly disposition of the inhabitants 
of Missouri to Indians was confirmed by the above-mentioned depositions.—Ibid. 


7. Deposition of George Williams, January 25, 1832.—1Ibid. 
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Lacking sufficient evidence, therefore, to warrant our making a 
judgment in the case of Gardiner against Walker and others, we 
must content ourselves with examining Gardiner’s charges in the 
light of his obvious chagrin. During 1831 he had completed four 
treaties of exchange with other bands of Indians residing in Ohio,® 
and naturally he was eager to impress the Jackson administration 
by a record of complete success. If he had been outgeneraled by the 
Wyandots in a war of wits, as he may well have been, his wrath is 
understandable. Even his success in negotiating a treaty with the 
band of Wyandots residing at the Big Spring was but slight compen- 
sation to him for the failure of his negotiation with the main body of 
Wyandots, for the former, though consenting to give up their lands 
in Ohio, refused to accept lands west of the Mississippi river. The 
treaty that Gardiner concluded with them on January 19, 1832, was, 
therefore, a treaty of purchase rather than a treaty of exchange.® 

As a commentary on his version of his dealings with the Wyandots, 
it may be observed that Gardiner’s methods in concluding four of the 
five treaties he made with the Indians in Ohio were seriously ques- 
tioned in the senate.° Nevertheless, these four treaties were 
approved by the senate and were proclaimed on April 6, 1832.1! 
That Gardiner had not lost favor with the administration is proved 
by the fact that he was appointed to superintend the removals for 
which these treaties provided.” 

The tract of land that William Walker and his companions were 
sent to examine in 1831, though then lying beyond the western 
boundary of Missouri, is now within the limits of that state. By 
an act of congress of June 7, 1836, the provisions of which were 
agreed to by the legislature of Missouri on December 16, 1836, an 
area containing this tract—the so-called “Platte Purchase’”—was 
joined to the state of Missouri. By the addition of this area, an 
odd-shaped tract which on a map looks like the state of Idaho 
turned upside down, the Missouri river became the western bound- 
ary of the state of Missouri from the mouth of the Kansas river 
northwestward to the point where the Missouri river intersects ‘the 
parallel of latitude which passes through the rapids of the river 


8. Charles J. Kappler, ed., Indian Affairs; Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1904), v. 2, 
pp. 825-339. 
9. Ibid., -» pp. 339-341. 


10. Annie Heloise Abel, “The History of Events Resulting in Indian Consolidation West 
of the Mississippi River,’ " Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1906 (Washington, 1908), v. 1, p. 384. 


11. IJbid., p. 385. 
12. Ibid., citing a letter from Cass to Gardiner, May 17, 1832. 
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Des Moines.” 1% The act of congress providing for this change be- 
came effective by presidential proclamation on March 28, 1837.'4 

The band of Wyandots living at or near Upper Sandusky con- 
tinued to reside on their reservation in Ohio until 1843. On March 
17, 1842, they ceded to the United States all their lands in Ohio, 
receiving therefor a promise of a tract of 148,000 acres west of the 
Mississippi.® Because the United States did not fulfill its part of 
this agreement, the Wyandots, on their arrival west of the Missis- 
sippi, made an agreement with the Delaware nation, on December 
14, 1843, whereby they acquired from the latter Indians a tract of 
land lying between the Missouri and the Kansas rivers, within the 
present state of Kansas. In all they thus acquired thirty-nine sec- 
tions, of which three sections were a gift. For the remaining thirty- 
six sections they agreed to pay the Delawares the sum of $46,080.'® 
The congress approved this agreement on July 25, 1848,17 and by a 
treaty with the Wyandots on April 1, 1850, the United States agreed 
to pay the Wyandots $185,000, which sum was compensation at 
the rate of $1.25 an acre for the 148,000 acres promised them by 
the treaty of 1842.18 

William Walker migrated with the Wyandots to Kansas in 1843 
and settled on the banks of Jersey creek, within the limits of the 
present Kansas City, Kan. According to William E. Connelley, 
he was “the principal man of the Wyandot nation.” In 1853 he 
was elected provisional governor of Nebraska territory, a vast 
region which then embraced the present states of Kansas and 
Nebraska and parts of the present states of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming.’® He died in Kansas City, Mo., on February 13, 1874.?° 

As a result of his exploring expedition in 1831, William Walker 
won for himself a place of minor importance in the history of the 
Pacific Northwest. While he was passing through St. Louis, Walker 


18. Edward M. Douglas, nena, Areas, Geographic Centers and Altitudes of the 
United States and the Several States . P ’ U. 8. Geological Survey, Bulletin 689 (Wash- 
ington, 1923), pp. 177, 178. 

14. James D. Richardson, comp., A Compilation of the Messages and \ name of the 
Presidents, 1789-1902 (Bureau of National Literature and Art, 1905), v. 8, p. 32 

15. Kappler, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 534-537. 

16. Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual Report, 1896-1897 (Washington, 
1899), Pt. 2, pp. 776, 777; Kappler, op. cit., p. 587. The text of the agreement for the 
oo by the Ww yandots of lands from the Delawares may be conveniently found in William 

Connelley, ‘‘The First Provisional Constitution of Kansas,’’ Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. 6, p. 98, Footnote 3. 

17. Laws of the United States of a Local or Temporary Character . . . (Washington, 
1884), v. 2, p. 849. 

18. Kappler, op. cit., v. 2, p. 587. 

19. William E. Connelley, ‘‘The East Boundary Line of Kansas,” reprinted from the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, March 6, 1899, in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 11, p. 79. 

20. William E. Connelley, The Provisional Government of Nebraska Territory and the 
= of William Walker, Provisional Governor of Nebraska Territory (Lincoln, Neb., 1899), 
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called upon Gen. William Clark, and in Clark’s house he saw three 
Indians who had come to St. Louis from the Far Northwest in quest, 
as Walker was led to believe, of knowledge of the white men’s 
religion.24, On January 19, 1833, Walker, in a letter to Gabriel P. 
Disosway, of New York, related the story of these Indians. Sub- 
sequently Disosway incorporated Walker’s letter in a communication 
of his own to the editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal and 
Zion’s Herald, a Methodist newspaper published in New York City. 
The Walker-Disosway letter?* was published in the issue of that 
newspaper for March 1, 1833, and it aroused so great an interest in 
the Protestant churches in the United States that the Methodist 
Missionary Society sent a mission to the Oregon Indians in 1834 and 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions sent 
another mission to those Indians in 1836. 

Because of an ambiguous statement in Disosway’s communication 
(not in Walker’s), it was long assumed that Walker had made his 
exploring tour in the West in 1832 rather than in 1831. But the 
report of the exploring delegation, dated at St. Louis on December 
15, 1831, together with the documents mentioned above, establishes 
beyond question the fact that the Wyandot delegation headed by 
Walker made its tour of exploration in 1831. 


II. “Report OF THE WYANDOTT ExpLorRING DELEGATION” * 


(Copy) Saint Louis Dec 15 1831 
To the Chiefs of the 
Wyandott Nation. 

Your delegation appointed to examine the country west of the 
Mississippi river, proposed to be given to the Wyandotts of Ohio, 
beg leave to 

Report:—That they have, pursuant to instructions, made the 
examination as directed. After a long & tedious journey, we ar- 
rived at the last town near the western limits of the State of Mis- 
souri. Some of our company, viz Wm. Walker & C. B. Garrett, be- 
ing sick, four of your delegates proceeded on, crossed the State line 
and commenced the examination of the country near the western 
line of the State & the River Platte. 


21. Four Indians had made the journey to St. Louis from the Oregon country, but one 
of them had died a few days before Walker arrived in St. Louis. 

22. This letter is reproduced in Hiram Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of 
the Far West (New York, 1935), v. 2, pp. 894-901. 

23. This document is in the collection cited in Footnote 1, supra. The map which ac- 
companied the report has been lost. On the title page of the report appear the following 
notations: ‘‘Handed Paul Brader Draughtsman April 12, 1887 Plat not to be found Aug 16 - 
1911 B-F.” 
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Within two or three days the exploring party was rejoined by one 
of our sick men, viz, Wm. Walker; the other C. B. Garrett, con- 
tinuing sick. The examination was made by five of your dele- 
gates. 

We must be permitted here to say, that your delegates entered 
upon the examination with minds unbiased, unprejudiced, feeling 
the responsibility that rested upon them, and fully prepared to do 
ample justice to the reputation of the country. 

The Country we examined, it is universally admitted by all who 
are acquainted with the whole tract of country purchased by the 
General Government for the purpose of settling the emigrating In- 
dians of the United States, to be decidedly the best for the settle- 
ment of Indians from the Northern part of the United States. 

The lands between the Western line of the State of Missouri & 
the River Platte, (See map accompanying) are generally prairie, 
high, dry, in some places rolling and in many places cup [sic] up 
with deep ravines, but generally of a rich black soil. In these 
prairies the small runs and ravines are so deep and the banks per- 
pendicular that it frequently happens that a traveller has to trace 
them to near their head before they can be crossed. In all this 
tract, (the average width of which is about 8 miles and in length 
30 miles,) there is but little timber and what there is, is of a low 
scrubby, knotty and twisted kind and fit for nothing but firewood. 
It has been said that within this scope of country, sugar-trees 
abound; this is a mistake. We generally suppose when we hear of 
a country abounding with Sugar-trees, that there is enough to af- 
ford good Sugar camps;—for there is little else that gives value 
to them but this simple and yet good property, viz, the sap they 
yield from which Sugar is manufactured. This article, we are well 
aware, is one of the principal commodities of commerce with our 
nation.** 

In all of our examination, we discovered but one solitary spot 
on which there was any thing like a collection of Sugar-trees—and 
that was 30 trees on 10 acres. On the west side of the River Platte, 
the land is timbered; but the timber is of that description generally 
that is of no great use to an agricultural community. The best 
and most useful timber is scarce and what there is of it, is deplora- 
bly defective. We noticed that the woodland was not thickly tim- 
bered and yet the major part of the timber is of the useless kind; 


_ 24. Compare this description with the brief description given by Walker in his letter to 
Disosway. hittenden, op. cit., v. 2, p. 897 
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such as Red Elm, Linwood Mulberry Hackberry Slippry Elm 
Cottonwood Honey Locust Buck Eye and a small growth of Pin 
Oak & White Hickory &c. While upon the subject of timber, we 
will add that the conclusion with your delegation is irresistible 
that there is not good timber sufficient for the purposes of a people 
that wish to pursue agriculture. With regard to the quality of the 
soil, no objection can be urged [against] it. It is generally a dark 
rich loam, varying in depth by being either hilly or bottom land, 
it is rich and productive, but the situation, or rather face of the 
country is certainly not friendly to its continuing so when cultivated. 
The reason we assign for its not continuing so when put under culti- 
vation is, (and we think we will be sustained by all practical agri- 
culturalists) that the lands are so steep, broken and uneven, with 
sO many ravines and runs that the rich soil, when cultivated, must 
necessarily wash away and be carried down those steep & rapid 
ravines and runs and totally lost;—indeed we have seen enough in 
that country to satisfy us on this head. From all the information 
we could obtain with regard to the climate, we are satisfied that 
it is colder than it is in our part of the State of Ohio tho’ it is 39 f 
[sic] degrees of north latitude. The Corn crops throughout the 
State of Missouri have been the last season, with very few excep- 
tions, frost bitten. It is said that seven eighths of the corn crops 
have been thus injured. We do doubt its being as good a corn 
country generally as the country we now occupy. For farming 
generally, we can with safety say that it will not suit the Wyandott 
Nation as well as the country they now hold. 

It may be urged that a part of the Nation procure a subsistence 
by the chase, and as game has become scarce in this country, there 
is an absolute necessity for the Nation to seek a new home, in a 
country where game abounds to save them from want and indigence. 

If it be supposed that by removing to this new country, the 
interests of the hunting part of our nation will be promoted by the 
abundance of game in that coyntry, we must say it is a mistaken 
idea. The game consists chiefly of Bear, Deer & Raccoon and the 
smaller kinds of game. There is a strip of wooden country situated be- 
tween the Missouri River and the Missouri State line, in the middle 
of which runs the River Platte, in which there is, it is true a con- 
siderable of Bear, but we would ask how long would they continue 
to be plenty in that region if the Wyandotts got there? particularly 
as they are acknowledged to be generally good Bear hunters. We 
venture to say that in three years time they would be as scarce as 
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they now are upon our reservation. As for Deers, they cannot 
be said to be plenty in that country—the same may be said of 
Raccoon. 

Go out of this tract, you will then come in contact with some 
other tribe that will view you as intruding and will certainly be 
driven off their hunting grounds if you do not receive rougher treat- 
ment. 

Independently of these considerations, there are many other cir- 
cumstances that weigh much in the minds of your delegation. The 
country proposed to be given to the Wyandotts is now occupied by 
the Sacks & Iowas; these tribes, it is true, have not the right of soil, 
or fee of the land, but they claim the right of occupation for the 
term of ten years from the ratification of their treaty with the 
Government, leaving yet nine years of occupation, one year only 
having expired. This they claim and will contend for. The con- 
sequences resulting from our settling there, while they make this 
claim to the land, can be more easily imagined than described. 

Moreover, the leading politicians of the State of Missouri, are 
opposed to the settling of Indians upon her frontier—speak of 
Indians as “a nuisance” a “curse to the State” &c, in short, they 
evince an unfriendly and indeed a hostile disposition. 

Great exertions have been made, and are now making to have 
the whole “Platte country” added to the State;—strong memorials 
have been sent on to Congress, and the Representation from that 
State, are now actively engaged in endeavoring to carry the measure 
thro’ Congress. 

The inhabitants generally upon the frontier of the State, (those 
who would be our neighbors,) are with a few honorable exceptions, 
the most abandoned, dissolute and wicked class of people we ever 
saw ;—fugitives from justices from the States of Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and other southern States, form a large portion of the 
population upon this frontier—with such neighbors on one side, not 
only unfriendly to us but to Indians generally, the Sacks & Iowas 
viewing us as intruders, we think the situation of the Wyandotts, 
settled there, would not be an enviable one. 

Missouri is a slaveholding state, and slaveholders are seldom very 
friendly to Indians: (See Georgia) at least they have, whenever 
they have got Indians in their power, proven themselves to be the 
greatest and most merciless oppressors they ever met with among all 
the American population. Situated as we would be upon the borders 
of the State, our territory would be an asylum & sanctuary for run- 
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away and vagrant negros; for as soon as they cross the State line, 
they are without the limits of the United States, and we are sure we 
have enough of that class already amongst us. 

It has been said repeatedly that by removing to this country we 
should be freed from the troubles and evils we experience by being 
surrounded by a white population, especially from the destructive 
influence of intemperance. We can assure you we shall never realize 
this in that country :—on the contrary, we shall have a more worth- 
less and corrupt class of whites to deal and associate with than is 
to be found in this part of Ohio—so far from being removed from 
the temptations to intemperance, we shall, to say the least, be as 
much exposed to this curse to human society as we now are. Not 
even the strong arm of military power can prevent the introduction 
of ardent spirits among the troops at Cantonment Leavenworth, which 
is west of the tract of country we would occupy, should we remove, 
and the road, leading from the white settlement to the Garrison, 
passes thro’ nearly the center of this tract of country and crosses 
the Platte River at the falls. (See map) our nation would be con- 
stantly exposed to this evil and not only to this, but to all manner 
of impositions from the hordes and bands of rambling trappers and 
bee-hunters that infest the country west of the State of Missouri. If 
military force cannot suppress whiskey traders, we would ask how an 
Indian Agent is to succeed? 

We cannot avoid putting but a small estimate upon the promised 
protection of the General Government after we shall have settled 
there. If we should be able to protect ourselves, well; if not, then 
the consequence must be, we must suffer much before the Govern- 
ment would afford any relief. Of all the countries for civilizing and 
improving the condition of Indians, this would be the last we should 
select for that purpose. If it be the object of the Government to 
promote the interests and happiness of our nation, by settling them in 
this country, we must say, we do not. believe that by this measure, 
this desirable object will be attained. 

The Indians that have settled on the south side of the Missouri 
and on the Kanzas River, we are confident, instead of improving in 
civilized habits, good morals, or their condition being in any de- 
gree improved, or ameliorated, have on the contrary retrograded— 
especially the Delawares from Indiana. 

Your delegation, it is supposed, were to consult and keep in view 
the general interests of the nation by whom they have been de- 
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puted, and after completing their examination, weigh all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages with fairness & candor, then to report 
whether in their opinion, the interests of the Nation at large will 
be promoted by their removal to that country or not. They have 
at least governed themselves by this belief and acted accordingly 
in the difficult task assigned them. 

In conclusion, your delegation must say, and that in all truth 
and sincerity, that they are decidedly of opinion that the interests 
of the nation will not be promoted, nor their condition ameliorated, 
by a removal from this to the country examined, and recommend to 
the Chiefs and nation at large to cease all contention, bickerings 
and party strifes; settle down & maintain their position in the 
State of Ohio. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Signed) (Signed) 
John Gould his x mark James Washington his x mark 
John Baptiste his x mark Wm. Walker 
Silas Armstrong 


Upper Sandusky O Jan 27th 1832 
I certify that the foregoing is a true copy from the original Re- 
port made by the Delegation of which I was conductor. 
Wm. Walker 


III. Garpiner’s LETTER TO Cass CHARGING WALKER 
WitH Dvpuicity 


Lebanon, Ohio, Jany. 28th 1832 > 


Hon. Lewis Cass, 

Secretary of War, 

Sir, 

I have the honor to inform you that I returned to this plac 
last evening, after an absence of three weeks among the Wyandotts. 
Having travelled one hundred and fifty miles within the last three 
days, in the coldest weather experienced this winter, and being 
much weakened by fatigue, I am unable at this time, to give more 
than a partial report of my late operations. 

While on my way to Upper Sandusky, I saw at Columbus a let- 
ter from Wm. Walker, (written from Eaton, near the Indiana line, 
while on his return,) to Col. Wm. Doherty, the Speaker of the Ohio 
Senate, in which he spoke in contemptuous and sarcastic terms of 


25. This letter is in the collection cited in Footnote 1, supra. 
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the “Indian Paradise” he had visited, abused the Government for 
its overtures, and insinuated that all the emigrating tribes had been 
“most shamefully imposed upon.” This, in addition to other in- 
timations [?] I had received of his conduct and expressions since 
his return, prepared me for the reception which I anticipated at 
Upper Sandusky. 

It was especially understood and agreed between Mr. Walker and 
myself, previously to his departure, that, after exploring the coun- 
try on the Missouri river, at and above the confluence of the Little 
Platte,* if that tract should not prove acceptable, he should pass 
to the south side of the Missouri, among the Shawnees and the 
Delawares settled on the Kansas, (many of whom are friends and 
former acquaintances of the Wyandotts,) and after procuring com- 
petent guides from them, continue to explore the unappropriated 
parts of the Indian District until he should either find an accept- 
able tract, or become convinced that no part of that country would 
serve the purpose of the Wyandotts. You will perceive, sir, by the 
enclosed documents, with which I have considered it my duty to 
furnish you, that he not only violated this agreement, but actually 
avoided visiting the particular tract at and above the mouth of the 
Platte, to which his attention had been directed, and of which he 
had heard the most flattering accounts from Capt. Pipe, Captain 
Monture, and other Delawares and Shawnees of Ohio, who had 
personally examined that tract. The Delegation never saw the 
country which I had proffered to them in behalf of the Govern- 
ment! They spent but one night in the woods. They were but six 
days, in all, on the western line of the State of Missouri, and, as 
will appear from their own shewing, they occupied most of that 
time in the sport of bear-hunting, on horseback and with dogs! 
Their “Report,” herewith transmitted, is, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, an ingenious tissue of preconcerted misrepresentations; and 
I am now equally satisfied that the whole plan, of filching from the 
Government the money for such a tour, and the making just such 
a Report was matured at Upper Sandusky last summer. The ob- 
ject was to quiet all anxieties on the part of the tribe, relative to 
removal, and settle them down into a state of false security and 
complete subserviency to the few, (white and partly white,) who 
are the only gainers by their continued residence in Ohio. I con- 
sider the situation of the Wyandotts, though on a smaller scale, 


26. This river is in the northwestern part of the present state of Missouri. It must not 
be mistaken for the Platte river which flows eastward through the state of Nebraska. 
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very similar to that of the Cherokees, as described in your late an- 
nual Report. 

There was also a positive agreement between Mr. Walker and 
myself, that he should preserve a total silence on the subject of his 
exploration until his return, and that IJ should be present at the 
time of presenting his Report to the Chiefs. Instead of adhering 
to this understanding, he wrote to others, besides Col. Doherty, be- 
fore and after his return, and verbally proclaimed as he passed 
through Dayton, what the Report would be, and cast sundry unjust 
and ungrateful reflections upon the Government. He never com- 
municated at all to me, as he had promised to do, from the time 
of leaving St. Louis, on his way to the Upper Missouri, until I saw 
him at Upper Sandusky, after his return. He was then distant and 
reserved in his manner, and made use of much prevarication, in en- 
deavouring to apologize for his conduct. He well knew my place of 
residence, but had passed within twenty-five miles of it, without 
informing me of his arrival in the State. The Report was read to 
the Chiefs with many verbal amplifications, before it was possible 
for me to reach Upper Sandusky, after accidentally hearing of the 
return of the Delegation. The desired impression was made upon 
the whole nation before my arrival. 

Having the best reasons to suspect the truth of the Report, and 
the motives from which it was compiled, I conceived it my duty 
to examine the different members of the Delegation, separately and 
apart from each other, and take down their several recollections in 
writing. I commenced with Silas Armstrong, whose answers to my 
questions are herewith transmitted. He is an intelligent quarter- 
blooded Wyandott, educated in English, and was, no doubt a party 
to the plot before mentioned. You will see that he contradicts the 
report, signed by himself, in several important particulars. After 
this I could go no further, as none of the others would submit to an 
examination. The Jndians acknowledged that Walker had warned 
them not to answer me! 

In my letter to you of the 4th inst., I stated the opinion of Capt. 
Brish, (who had seen Mr. Walker and his party at St. Louis, just 
after their return to that place,) that from conversation with 
Mr. W. he was satisfied the Report of the Delegation would be 
favourable to removal. To ascertain the grounds upon which this 
opinion had been predicated, I thought it my duty to take the 
depositions of Captain Henry C. Brish, Captain George W. Gist 
and William Brish, all of whom had been engaged in conducting 
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the Senecas to Missouri. These depositions are herewith transmitted, 
and will, I think, fully convince you of the gross misrepresentations 
and false reasonings which Mr. Walker has presented as the result 
of his labours. 

Previously to the Delegation setting out from Upper Sandusky for 
Missouri, I discovered much discontent among some of the mixed- 
breed, relative to the incompetency of the persons chosen as Dele- 
gates. Silas Armstrong, who has many respectable and influential 
connexions, was particularly dissatisfied, and was likely to create 
some disturbances, because he and his relatives had been overlooked. 
To quiet all murmurings, and ensure as much harmony as possible, 
I took upon myself the responsibility of employing him as a Dele- 
gate, on the part of the United States, with instructions that he 
should report to you, through me, and not to the Chiefs, the result 
of his observations; and his expenses, only, should be paid out of 
my contingent fund. I now find that he leagued with Walker, in 
his scheme, joined in his Report to the Chiefs, and made no com- 
munication whatever to me. Proving thus faithless, I determined 
not to pay him, without your special orders. 

Of the sum of one thousand dollars appropriated for the expedi- 
tion, seven hundred were deemed by the Chiefs sufficient for ex- 
penses, and three hundred were given to Wm. Walker, as an extra 
compensation, as he refused to submit his proper allowance to the 
judgment of the Chiefs, inasmuch as he was required to act in the 
triple capacity of Conductor, Interpreter, and Delegate. At that 
time, I confess, I had full confidence in his integrity, and thought 
the allowance no more than reasonable. His Report and subsequent 
conduct prove how unworthy he was of this boon of the Government. 

After ascertaining the true state of things at Upper Sandusky, I 
repaired to the town of McCutchensville, in the neighborhood of the 
separate band of Wyandotts residing on a Reservation of 16,000 
acres at the Big Spring. I had always promised them that, in case 
the Chiefs at Upper Sandusky utterly refused to unite with them 
in ceding the whole of the Wyandott lands in the United States, 
the Big Spring Band should have the privilege of concluding a 
separate treaty for the cession of their own Reservation. Accord- 
ingly, I sent for some of their principal men, and ultimately made 
the accompanying Treaty. The Upper Sandusky Chiefs at first 
made a violent effort to force the signers to petition the President 
to withdraw their names, and actually threatened to saw their ears 
off with a file, seize their chattel property, and drive them out of 
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Ohio! After an interview with me, however, they thought it 
prudent to cease all opposition to the measure; and before I left 
Upper Sandusky they had acquiesced, and even appeared anxious 
the treaty should be ratified. This solely arose from prospective 
views of gain. Those Chiefs, with their white and yellow auxil- 
liaries, are as avaricious and envious as they are subtle and insincere. 
It was intimated to me that they intend to compound with the 
Wyandotts of the Big Spring to remove to the “Grand Reservation” 
and give the Upper Sandusky people the whole or part of the avails 
of the Big Spring tract. 

The Treaty, you will perceive, is not made on the basis of the 
other conveniences with the Ohio Indians. Those Wyandotts refused 
to accept of any lands west of the Mississippi, on any terms what- 
ever. The price given is very high, but the sales, I feel convinced, 
will reimburse the Government in a year or two. It is not, indeed, 
such a treaty as I could have wished; but, under existing circum- 
stances, it was the best I could get— The Big Spring Reservation 
lies partly in the counties of Hancock, Seneca and Crawford, and 
the extinguishment of the Indian title is greatly desired by the 
citizens of those new counties. And it is believed that, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent determination of the Upper Sandusky Indians to 
maintain their present position, this treaty will be the means of pro- 
ducing a final cession of all the Wyandott lands in Ohio in a year or 
two more.— It remains for the President and Senate to decide upon 
the expediency of its ratification. 

I design to remain at home a few days yet, to recruit from my late 
exposure and fatigues, and prepare my reports and other papers for 
your inspection. I am in hopes to reach Washington by the 15th 
or 20th of next month. It will not, therefore, be necessary for the 
Department to address any further communications to me at this 
place, as I shall probably have left home before they could arrive. 

I have the honor to be 
With very great respect, 
Your most obdt. servt. 
James B. Gardiner, 
Special Agent, &c. 
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The Early Work of the Lorettines in 
Southeastern Kansas 
Sister M. Littiana Owens, S. L. 
T. PAUL, formerly old Osage Mission, is one of the most inter- 
esting spots in Kansas.' It is snugly tucked away in the midst 
of hills and valleys and the church with the adjoining monastery 
and school make one feel as if a bit of France had been translated 
in Kansas soil. The monastery belongs to the Passionist Fathers 
and is of recent date, but the magnificent Church of St. Francis de 
Hieronymo was built by the Jesuit Fathers. 

Bishop Louis Du Bourg had but recently established his residence 
in St. Louis when he received the request from the Osages for mis- 
sionaries.2, As the matter was a serious one, the Osages had thought 
it better to hear the opinion of the people before taking any definite 
step. For this reason the chief of the Great Osages and the chief of 
the Little Osages met with their counsellors. The braves and the 
principal warriors, having discussed the matter for some time, 
unanimously decided to send a delegation to the bishop to request 
him to come to visit the villages and give them some priests to in- 
struct their people, but above all to care for their children. 

The delegation went, and being kindly received, they took cour- 
age and spoke out their minds freely, begging the bishop to send 
missionaries who would stay with them. They declared they would 
follow their advice and that they would become good Christians. 
Bishop Du Bourg was surprised by the earnestness with which they 
represented their condition. He formed a very favorable opinion 
of them and promised to comply with their wishes as soon as cir- 
cumstances would allow him to do so. 

Bishop Du Bourg applied to Father Anthony Kohlmann, §. J., 
then provincial of the Maryland province, Society of Jesus, for mis- 
sionaries. Father Kohlmann was not, at the time, in a position to 
grant the request. 


Sister M. Litiina Owens, S. L., native of St. Paul, Kan., is on sabbatical leave 
from St. Mary’s Academy at Denver. She has a Ph. D. degree from St. Louis University and 
has written several articles and books on phases of Catholic church and school history. 

1. This article is based on ch. 6 of the unpublished doctoral dissertation, ‘The History of 
the Sisters of Loretto in the Trans-Mississippi West.’’ All appendix references may be found 
in this manuscript which is also on microfilm at St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Micro- 
film copies are available from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

2. See “Interesting Memoirs Collected From Legends, Traditions and Historical Docu- 
ments,”’ by the Rev. Paul M. Ponziglione, S. J., ch. 6, p. 62 et seq., in the archives of St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. (Hereinafter cited A. St. L. U.) 
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Early in 1823 the bishop was in Washington and consulted gov- 
ernment officials including the secretary of war, John C. Calhoun, 
on the subject of the education of the Indian children within his 
diocese. During this interview Mr. Calhoun suggested that they 
invite the Jesuit Fathers of Georgetown to furnish members of their 
society to assist in this work. Bishop Du Bourg then consulted the 
Rev. Charles Neale, S. J., who had in the meantime succeeded 
Father Kohlmann as provincial of the Maryland province. Father 
Neale accepted the offer. 

About two years earlier Father Charles Nerinckx was in Europe 
and returned in September, 1821, accompanied by a colony of young 
Belgians who had come to America with the intention of devoting 
their lives to the missions. Among this group were Pierre Jean De 
Smet, later to become the “Grand Old Father of the Missions,” Felix 
Verreydt and J. A. Elet. Six of this little band entered the Jesuit 
novitiate at White Marsh, Md., October 6, 1821. The Rev. Charles 
Van Quickenborne, a Belgian priest, who had come to the United 
States with the idea of becoming a missionary among the Indians, 
was master of novices at White Marsh. Both he and the provincial, 
Father Neale, saw the unsuitable conditions at White Marsh and 
decided to transfer the novitiate to St. Thomas manor in St. Charles 
county, Maryland. 

Again Bishop Du Bourg appealed to the Jesuits for help in the 
Western missions. Father Van Quickenborne recognized this as an 
opportunity, and urging the acceptance of the offer, volunteered to 
go. The six young Belgian novices asked to accompany him. Their 
destination was Florissant, Mo., where they arrived on June 3, 1823, 
and where they established St. Stanislaus Seminary, the head- 
quarters of the Jesuits in the West. In the meantime Bishop Du 
Bourg had appointed the Rev. Charles De La Croix, the chaplain 
of the Religious of the Sacred Heart at Florissant, to visit the 
Osages in western Missouri and what is now eastern Kansas. 

Father De La Croix, a Belgian by birth, was the first missionary 
of record to visit the Osages in what is now Kansas. He was a se- 
cular priest who had been ordained at Ghent by Bishop Du Bourg, 
of St. Louis, and had sailed for America with the bishop. His first 
charge was the missionary work at Barrens, Perry county, Mis- 
souri. In December, 1818, he was assigned to Florissant. While 
at Florissant he made his trips to the Osages on the Neosho river. 
The first Christian baptism of which there is a record in the present 
state of Kansas was performed by him. The children were James 
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and Francis Chouteau.* He was preparing to build a chapel among 
the Osages when his health failed him and he was obliged to return 
to Missouri.* 

The Rev. Charles Van Quickenborne, 8. J.,5 was the successor of 
Father De La Croix among the Osages. His first visit was made in 
1827. Many of the Osages had known him in eastern Missouri be- 
fore they had moved west and they gave him a warm welcome. He 
made other trips to the mission in 1829, 1830 and 1834. From a let- 
ter written by Father De Smet in 1857, we learn that he built a 
house and a chapel among the Kickapoos in 1836. It was he who 
pointed out the way for the establishment of the St. Francis Insti- 
tute, the school established in Kansas by the Jesuits, and for the 
schools founded by the Sisters of Loretto and by the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart. 

Father Van Quickenborne died in 1837. Father H. G. Aelen [sic], 
S. J.,° succeeded Father Van Quickenborne and he in turn was 
succeeded by Father Felix L. Verreydt, S. J. 

From the time the Pottawatomies succeeded in getting a Catholic 
mission, the Osages wanted a similar one for the education of their 
children. At last receiving encouragement and assistance from 
several members of the American Fur Company in 1846, they sent 
a petition to President Polk. When the president failed to grant 
all their demands, the matter was referred to the commissioner of 
Indian affairs, who requested the Most Rev. Peter Richard Kenrick, 
archbishop of St. Louis, to provide for them. Archbishop Kenrick 
offered the new mission to the Rev. James Van de Velde, S. J., at 
that time the vice-provincial of the Society of Jesus. He placed 
the mission under the protection of St. Francis de Hieronymo and 
appointed Father John Schoenmakers, 8. J., as its first superior. As 
Father Verreydt was well acquainted with the Osages, the provincial 
sent him to select a suitable place for the mission.‘ The choice of 
py Ny ig am op Py A EY RY 


Okla., for one reason or another, often to establish the legitimacy of an Indian child whose 
inheritance to oil riches is being disputed. 

4. W. W. Graves, Life and Letters of Fathers Ponziglione, Schoenmakers and Other Early 
Jesuits at Osage Mission (St. Paul, 1916), p. 142. (Hereinafter cited as Early Jesuits at Osage 
Mission.) See, also, Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald, S. C. L., Beacon on the Plains (Leavenworth, 
1939), pp. 31, 33, 39, main entry 241, 242. 

5. Father Van Quickenborne was also the founder of St. Louis University, St. Louis. Mo 
In 1824 he wrote to the father general about opening a college in St. Louis.—C/. Annals of 
the Propagation of the Faith, v. 2, p. 401. The college was not actually started until the 
autumn of 1828.—C/. Walter Hill, S. J., Historical Sketch of the St. Lows University, p. 39 
et seq. 

6. The records at Osage Mission give the name as Allen—but the Jesuit Fathers have no 
record of a Father Allen as a member of the community at this time.—-See Graves, Early 
Jesuits at Osage Mission, p. 143; see, also, Fitzgerald, Beacon on the Plains, p. 61. 


7. Cf. Father C. Hoecken, ‘“‘Journal 1837-1847," entry dated September 16, 1844. This 
manuscript is in the archives of St. Mary's College, St. Marys, Kan. 
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Father Verreydt fell upon the spot where St. Paul, Kan., is now 
situated. Here the Indian department placed two log houses at the 
disposal of the missionaries.® 

As soon as he received his appointment to this Indian mission, 
Father Schoenmakers lost no time in useless preparation. His first 
move was to visit the Indians at Osage Mission in the autumn of 
1846, and in April, 1847, he established his permanent home there 
among the Osages. With the Rev. John Bax, 8. J., as his assistant 
and three Jesuit brothers to aid him in his labors, he ascended the 
Missouri river as far as Westport Landing,® which then consisted of 
two or three little shanties along the river bank. From here they 
took a southwestern course, traveling by ox-team.’° After several 
days of travel they at last reached the little mission, which was 
located “near to and on the east side of the Big Neosho, and 
immediately west of Rock creek.” 1 

Father John Schoenmakers and his comrades took up their resi- 
dence in the two cabins. They knew the importance of educating the 
Osages not only in religion and literature, but in manual training as 
well, and by May 10, 1847, the Osage Manual Labor School was in 
readiness. This first day there were only three half-breeds 
attendance. By the end of the month there was an enrollment of 
fourteen Osage boys.!* This increased to forty by September 1, 
1848.13 The branches taught were spelling, reading, arithmetic, 
singing, Christian morality, agriculture and domestic economy. 

Father Schoenmakers soon realized that the work would be incom- 
plete without a girls’ school. As soon as conditions permitted he 
confided the care of the mission to Father Bax, and set out for &t 
Louis to seek the services of one or the other of the communities of 
sisters living in that city. None felt, however, that they were in a 
position to undertake this work. The prairie priest was almost 
ready to admit that he was beaten in his first venture. Then he 
remembered that in the early years of Catholicity in Kentucky, when 

8. Prior to 1845 no definite action was taken. On April 25, 1845, the sum of $3,456 was 
placed in the hands of Thomas H. Harvey, superintendent of Tediion affairs, at St. Louis, to 
wT Amy ye ey 5 4 tg ee HY 
Osage Mission, p. 143. 

9. Now Kansas City, Mo. 

10. ‘“‘Necrologium,” p. 57, A. St. L. U. 


11. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1848, Letter No. 16-A, p. 547. 

12. See ‘Account Book’’ of Osage Manual Labor School, in archives of the Passionist 
Monastery, St. Paul. 

13. Report of the Commissioner of mw Affairs, 1848, pp. 544-549. See, also, Owens, 
op. cit., documentary appendix, sec. IV, 

14. The numerous letters of Father , on file at the Indian bureau indicate 
that the missionary remained in close correspondence with the federal authorities during the 
years of this interesting venture.—See appendix, Owens, ibid. 
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that state was as yet quite distinctly frontier in character, the Rev. 
Charles Nerinckx had established an order of sisters called the 
Friends of Mary at the Foot of the Cross who were accustomed to 
the struggles of pioneer life. Roughly clad, and in appearance no 
more than a weather-beaten farmer from the plains of Kansas, 
Father Schoenmakers made his way to the mother house of this com- 
munity at Loretto, Ky. He pleaded with the ecclesiastical superior, 
the Rev. David Deparcgq, for sisters to teach the Indian girls as he 
and his brother Jesuits were instructing the boys. 

The tired and discouraged priest frankly told the sisters that liv- 
ing conditions at Osage Mission were nothing like the comforts of 
their peaceful mother house. He painted for them the beauty of the 
Kansas sunsets and the prairies, but he also felt compelled to tell 
them of the suffering they might have to endure from the droughts 
in the summer and the cold in the winter. He told them of the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered on the way, feeling sure that when they 
heard of the many trials that would be in store for them few of the 
community would care to volunteer. But the spirit of the Mary- 
land foundress was as vigorous in the Lorettines at this time as it 
had been in 1812 and they answered heroically. That very day 
several offered to start at any time. Father Depareq praised them 
for their zeal and appointed four to take care of this mission— 
Mother Concordia Henning. superior, Sister Bridget Hayden, later 
known as Mother Bridget, Sister Mary Petronilla van Prater and 
Sister Vincentia Van Cool. 

They left the mother house in September, 1847,)° and under the 
charge of Father Schoenmakers went on to St. Louis. Here they 
remained a few weeks to prepare for their journey. They embarked 
on the steamer J. J. Harden on September 20, 1847. After many 
delays on the sandbars of the Missouri, they reached Westport, the 
western end of civilization. Here the sisters found great kindness 
and hospitality at the home of Mrs. Francis G. Chouteau. 

That their journey through the vast and largely uninhabited Kan- 
sas prairies might be less tedious to the sisters, Father Schoenmakers 
provided them with a comfortable lumber wagon'® and placed 
them under the care of a Mr. Jarboe, a Kansas City merchant." 
For eight days they endured the slow-moving oxen, the monotonous 
plains and the camping out every night. On the tenth of October, 

15. See Ponziglione, ‘Interesting Memoirs,"’ bk. 2, ch. 12, p. 152 et seq 


16. A lumber wagon was at this time a real luxury. 
17. See Ponziglione, ‘‘Interesting Memoirs.” 
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just a month from the time they left Loretto, they reached the mis- 
sion. 

All that was known by those at the mission concerning Father 
Schoenmakers and his party was that they would reach their des- 
tination some time during the fall of that year. Father Bax,!* did 
not like the idea of being taken by surprise. To prevent this he had 
posted several Indian boys on the look out. On the morning of 
October 10 the boys discovered smoke on the hill about five miles 
north of the mission where the old Kansas City road used to cross 
Flat Rock creek. After studying it very carefully they concluded 
that the long expected party was approaching. In less than an hour 
they were confirmed in their opinion when they discovered at a dis- 
tance the white tops of the prairie schooners slowly advancing to- 
ward them. 

Father Bax, accompanied by a dozen little boys all dressed in 
their Sunday clothes, went out to welcome the party. As they 
reached the first wagon the boys rushed at it, anxious to get a 
glimpse of Father Schoenmakers. The missionary, pleased by this 
manifestation of affection from his Osage children, caressed the 
smaller children and after thanking them for coming to see him, 
added: “Now boys, go to see the Sisters who are coming in thie 
wagon and try to behave nicely.” They all bowed respectfully to 
the sisters, who wondered at the sight of so many polite little Indian 
boys. The sisters were then taken to their new convent, which was 
made of hewn logs, two stories in height. They at once became the 
object. of curiosity to the inquisitive Indians who had never before 
seen an attire like theirs. The beautiful red hearts which the sisters 
wore at this time as a part of their habit no doubt attracted the no- 
tice of the savages. They would come every little while to stare 
through the numerous crevices with which the poorly constructed 
houses abounded. 

The sisters had been in their new home but two hours when four 
little girls were brought to Father Bax to be their first boarders.*° 
Of these, one was a full-blood Osage and three were half-breeds. 


18. Father Bax was a real martyr of charity. After devoting himself to the nursing of 
the Osages, who were afflicted with the scurvy, he himself contracted it and died August 5, 
1852, being but 35 years of age.—See ‘‘Western Mission Journal,’’ No. 7, A. St. L. U.; see, 
also, Fitzgerald, Beacon on the Plains, pp. 17, 19, 77, 79, 84, 87-89, 128, 130, 141, 142, 151, 
154. 


19. In 1847 the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross wore a black veil wired in the 
front with two red hearts embroidered, one on either side of the front of the black serge veil. 
This was discontinued when the new veil, the one worn at present, was adopted in 1909. 

20. Paul M. Ponziglione, ‘‘The Osages and Father John Schoenmakers, S. J.,’’ bk. 2, ch. 
12; Ponziglione, ‘Interesting Memoirs.” 
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The boarding school was opened with these four boarders on Oc- 
tober 10, 1847. 

In spite of a manifest willingness on the part of the Indians, they 
were not so amenable to Catholic teachings. In a letter written to 
Father De Smet by Father Bax we learn something of the trials 
through which the sisters had to pass: 

Their sufferings, their trials, amd their privations were very great. They 
were obliged to sleep in the open air. That did not hinder two other Sisters 
from coming to join them a little after in their heroic enterprise. Their pa- 
tience, their kindness, their courage, and their perseverance have gained the 
esteem, affection, and love of every one. They are succeeding: they have al- 
ready produced a considerable change, and are doing great good. The talents 
displayed in the direction of their school, and the rapid progress of the children 
are admired by all the strangers who visit this community.?! 

It was the wish of the Indian department that the school be a 
manual labor school and accordingly special hours were set apart for 
manual training as well as for literary studies. The girls were 
taught to cook, wash, iron, bake, sew, knit and the like, and their 
industry soon provided trousers, vests and garments for the boys 
to replace the ragged blankets which were their only attire. They 
considered it a great privilege to work for the altar and make laces, 
albs and vestments. Later on when the churches were built in the 
neighboring villages the girls took great delight in furnishing articles 
for them. 

The Indian children were not used to confinement and for this 
reason the missionary priests had to give their charges many free 
days. Not only were the parents of the children surprised at the 
success of the missionaries, but the United States agents and com- 
missioners who visited the school at regular intervals wondered at 
the readiness of those children in answering the questions put to 
them either in grammar, arithmetic or geography.22, What they most 
admired was their love for the school and for the teachers—school 
spuit we would call it today. The literary compositions and needle- 
work done by these children attracted much attention. 

Mother Concordia Henning, the first superior,** spent the greater 
part of her life sacrificing for the Indians. Many Indian papooses 
were bought by her for a few yards of calico and baptized in their 
last moments. She was born with the nineteenth century, received 
the religious habit in 1826, and died on August 5, 1899, being then 


21. The Rev. P. J. De Smet, Western Missions and Missionaries (New York, 1859), 
360, Letter XXVIII. 

22. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1850, pp. 35, 36, 1853, p. 381: see 
Owens, op. cit., appendix, sec. IV, ch. 6. 

23. Graves, Early Jesuits at Osage Mission, pp. 273, 274. 
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in her hundredth year. War excitement, failure and success all com- 
bined to make her life at the mission an interesting one. Drought, 
grasshoppers, disease and many other afflictions had to be overcome. 
Sometimes it was an epidemic like black measles. In 1852 a travel- 
ing Indian stopped for the night at the mission. He was infected 
with this dread disease and communicated it to the boys at St. 
Francis Institute. Soon it spread to the girls’ division. More than 
half the girls became ill. As soon as the Osages heard of it they 
ran to the convent, wailing and accusing the sisters of having 
neglected the children. Many of them snatched their sick children 
from their beds and rushed with them to Flat Rock creek where they 
bathed them. In consequence some of them died. This caused 
the excitement of the Indians to become greater and it reached such 
a pitch that they threatened to kill the sisters and the priests and 
set fire to the mission. Father Schoenmakers had some brothers 
watching constantly. But soon the Indians noticed that the children 
whom they had left with the sisters had recovered, whereas many 
of those they had removed had died. Their confidence in the sisters 
gradually returned and they brought back the children. By May 1 
order was again restored and work was resumed.”* 

As soon as the ravages of the epidemic disappeared the mission 
school again began to prosper. The season of 1853 was favorable 
and soon the financial condition of the manual labor school was 
reassured. More pupils were enrolled and several buildings were 
added. 

Two years before the measles epidemic, the Quapaw Indians had 
applied for permission to send their children to the school. Limited 
quarters and low resources caused Father Schoenmakers to refuse 
permission at first, but when they again petitioned him he told 
them he would not act until they had obtained the consent of the 
Osages. The Osages were willing that the permission be given. Father 
Schoenmakers then took up the matter with the commissioner of 
Indian affairs on May 20, 1853.°° In the report sent by Father 
Schoenmakers on September 1, 1853, to Maj. A. J. Dorn, Neosho 
Indian agent, we read that the United States government did trans- 
fer the Quapaw school to the Osage Manual Labor School with good 
results.2® In a later report, September 1, 1854, Father Schoenmakers 
expressed his regret that “the Quapaw parents do occasionally call 


24. See letter written by Father Ponziglione to Sister Coaina Mongrain, “Interesting 
Memoirs,” bk. IV, 1852, A. St. L. U. 

25. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1853, p. 378; W. W. Graves, Life and 
Letters of Rev. Father John Schoenmakers S. J. (Parsons, 1928), pp. 40, 41. 
26. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1853, pp. 256, 378, 380. 
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their children home, without sending them back to school at the 
stipulated time; these have not made such advances as might be 
rightfully expected, if they had regularly attended school. . . .”** 
In the annual report of August 25, 1857, from Father Schoenmakers 
to Major Dorn we find an interesting list of the names of the female 
Osage and Quapaw children in attendance at Osage Mission Manual 
Labor School at this time.*® 

The discipline at the Osage Mission school was often a problem. 
To give a correction meant trouble. One day Sister Mary Bridget 
Hayden was trying to conquer an Indian girl, when the father of 
the child appeared. The child was glad to see her father at that 
moment, feeling it meant triumph for her, but when she saw him 
take out his tomahawk to use it on the Lorettine she was frightened 
and begged him not to hurt her loved teacher. The child explained 
that she had misbehaved and that the sister was trying to correct 
her for her misdemeanor. The Indian replaced his tomahawk, as- 
suring the sister that he would never hurt her for trying to make a 
good girl of his child.”® 

Sister Mary Bridget succeeded Mother Concordia Henning as 
superior of the mission in 1859. She was Margaret Hayden, tl 
third daughter of Thomas and Bridget Hart Hayden. She was born 
in Kilkenny, Ireland, on August 26, 1814. Her first mission was at 
Ste. Genevieve, Mo., and later she was missioned at Loretto, Ky., 
where she was stationed in 1847 before going to the Kansas mission. 

The first two years of her superiorship passed off in a quiet way, 
but in 1861 she found herself and her community in a very danger- 
ous position on account of the Civil War. The mission stood ex- 
actly on the line dividing the two belligerents. The nearest town 
to which they might have applied for aid was 40 miles distant. 
Guerrilla parties passed almost daily in front of the mission and 
frequently called on the sisters either for food or medicine. At times, 
made bold by the mission’s unprotected position, they were rough, 
insulting and threatening. 

The Osage Manual Labor School, insofar as the Osages were 
concerned, began to decline with the opening of the Civil War. 
Major Dorn, the former United States agent among the Osages, and 
a friend of Father Schoenmakers, was a Southern man and tried to 
persuade the Osages to join the Southern armies. Father Schoen- 
makers was intensely loyal to the Union and tried to hold the 


Ibid., 1854, p. 338. 
Ibid., 1857, p. 209; see, also, Owens, op. cit., appendix, sec. IV, ch. 6 
See Anna C. Minogue, Loretto; Annals of the Century, pp. 132, 133. 
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Osages for the North or at least to have them remain neutral. Many 
of the Osage warriors who lived near the mission and who came un- 
der its influence enlisted in the Union army. Those of the Black 
Dog band that went south lived on the Verdigris and farther 
West.®° 

One day a messenger brought word that soldiers were on their way 
to burn the mission and kill Father Schoenmakers.*! The priests 
and sisters went to the church to pray for protection. A heavy rain 
came which continued through the night, allowing Father Schoen- 
makers time to make his escape as far as Humboldt, Kan. Many 
of the church articles had been removed to St. Mary’s, Kansas—for 
safe-keeping. The Religious of the Sacred Heart had invited the 
sisters to live with them until the trouble abated; but they preferred 
not to abandon their Indian children. When the rain ceased another 
company of soldiers came to rob the mission. After they had looked 
around one of the men said: “Oh, come away, there is nothing here 
but poverty.” The parting gift of the soldiers was smallpox. Among 
the girls 39 were down at one time. Notwithstanding the long hours 
the sisters spent nursing these stricken children, they were never in- 
fected.3? 

Many of the Osages who farmed near the mission, seeing that the 
troops respected no property, packed up and went farther west, 
leaving the sisters and the priests to their fate. Twice one party 
attacked the other on the sisters’ premises. Although all the Indian 
missions existing between Osage Mission and Texas were destroyed 
Father Schoenmakers’ village was spared. 

By the treaty which the Osages made with the government in 
1865 they gave up a large portion of their lands in Kansas and 
agreed to move to a new reservation in the Indian territory, now 
Oklahoma. At that time most of the Indians withdrew their chil- 
dren from the manual labor school. The priests and sisters were 
not allowed to follow the Osages, and the school came to an end. 

For 22 years they had lived in poor but comfortable log houses, 
to which Father Schoenmakers had kept adding as the years went 
on. The first building of any pretensions was erected in 1869. It 
was a two-story frame building known as St. Francis’ hall. The 
lower story was used for a library and reading room. The second 


80. This and other events affecting the school are told in the official report of W. G. 
Coffin, superintendent of Indian affairs, southern superintendency, October 15, 1862, in Report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1862, p. 187. 

31. Ponziglione, ‘Interesting Memoirs.” 


32. Account on file in the archives of the Loretto mother house. Hereinafter this will be 
cited A. L. M. 
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story was used as an assembly hall. In later years this building be- 
came a parish school for girls who were not financially able to at- 
tend the academy. After St. Francis Institute, locally known as 
the college, was suspended, it was used as a local school for boys. 
Today it forms a part of the barn which houses the cattle on the 
Passionist Monastery farm.** Later, as the country became settled, 
Father Schoenmakers built a stone house 75 by 50 feet and three 
stories in height. In 1870 he deeded this to the Sisters of Loretto, 
together with 100 acres of land and the animals and implements 
necessary to run a large farm.*4 

In 1871 the stone building which was to be used as the home of 
the Jesuit Fathers was begun. It was four stories high, built of gray 
sandstone and for many years was considered the finest building in 
southeastern Kansas. The fourth floor of this building was used as 
a dormitory. The stone college building was begun in 1872 and 
opened in 1873. In this building were the classrooms of the St. 
Francis Institute. After the institution was closed in 1891 the 
building remained vacant until the burning of St. Ann’s Academy 
in 1895, when it became the temporary convent for the Sisters of 
Loretto. Later it became the parochial school for boys and girls 
and served this purpose until it was destroyed by fire in 1922. 

On August 17, 1870, the Sisters of Loretto organized to incorporate 
their institution as St. Ann’s Academy.* 

The Rev. James H. Defouri has this to say of the work that was 
done in the Catholic manual labor schools in Kansas: 

In September 1855 Right Reverend Bishop Miége took to himself Father 
Hieman,36 who had now been for six years at the Mission. During this time 
he had so well organized the schools that the children were the delight of all 
who saw them. Their modesty and good behavior, along with their progress 
was remarkable. Twice a year they gave public exhibitions, that were well 
attended by all the Indians and Whites. . . 37 


Arthur Thomas Donohue says: 


The schools at the Osage Mission were well established and prosperous in 
the year of 1854. The Indian girls took peculiar delight in all kinds of needle- 
work, drawing and fancy work. They were more industrious than the boys 


83. According to Graves, Early Jesuits at Osage Mission, p. 204, and the word of the 
parishioners who were living at the mission at this time this was the first public library 
established in Neosho county, and perhaps in southeastern Kansas 

34. See “Indenture” 

35. State of Kansas, Secretary of State, ““Corporations,”’ v. 2, pp. 572, 573, in Kansas 
State Historical Society archives. See ‘“Deeds,”’ bk. C, pp. 423, 424, register of deeds, Neosho 
county; see, also, appendix, sec. IV, ch. 6, Owens, op. cit., under document of separation (in 
handwriting of Father Schoenmakers, S. J.) 

86. See Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald, S. C. L., ‘John Baptist Miege, S. J., 1815-1844, 
in Historical Records and Studies (New York, United States Catholic Historical Society, 1934), 
v. 24, p. 322. 

87. See “Papers of Mngr. Jos. A. Shorter,’’ Holy Epiphany Convent, Leavenworth 
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made on October 3, 1870, in appendix, sec. IV, ch. 6, Owens, op. cit. 
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and always manifested a willingness to do any kind of work required by their 
teachers. 

After the Indian girls had remained two years at school, their manners had 
improved greatly. They were more amiable, paternal love and affection had 
increased. But while the parents and relatives took pride in the acquirements 
of these children, they often withdrew them from the school to use them as 
interpreters, to glory in their improvements, or to receive imaginary services 
from them. During a few days absence from school they would grow indolent 
and some would resume their original mulish dispositions. Their pride being 
increased by the flattery of relatives, they would return, disobedient to parents 
and teachers, and would abandon school before having obtained an educa- 
tion. . . 38 


Of the work of Mother Bridget, Father Ponziglione wrote to Jolin 
R. Brunt: 
Your favor of the 25th inst. came at hand this morning, all that I can 


in reply is that I first got acquainted with Mother Bridget in the summer of 
1851, when I reached Osage Mission, and since that day I saw in her but ¢! 


same enterprising, intelligent and devout lady she proved herself to be all her 
lifetime. The good Mother had an untold amount of labor and suffering, 
which she might of well avoided, but she taxed herself willingly with them { 
the sake of the poor Indian girls entrusted to her care. She did at all times 
show herself a mother to them, and indeed a most affectionate one. All her 
energy was devoted to remove from them their evil and wild habits, and 
remold, as it were, their hearts, excite in them most pure and noble inspirations, 
in a word trying to inspire in them a part of that great love of God of which 
her own heart was full, and praise be to truth, surely she was a great part. I 
say a great part, for it is not preferable in speaking of the education of wild 
children, one may change or better the nature of all those who are brot to bé 
educated, but in spite of all this she always had a powerful influence over them 
ali, even the most wild, whom if she could not correct, at least she kept from 
becoming worse. The knowledge and culture which through her indefatigab! 
care was imparted to the Indian girls she did raise is now producing its fruits 
in the intelligence, good manners, cleanliness, and good religious spirit, which 
this very day can be noticed in the many Osage half-breed ladies living on th 
different nice settlements this nation has formed in the Indian Territory. The 
ladylike behavior which those, once her pupils, do show at present prove to 
evidence that her labors were not lost. 

To what concerns her enterprising spirit, I do not need to say any thing 
the nice buildings, and the elegant grounds that surround St. Ann’s Academy 
speak for themselves, and are a living monument of the great genius she had 
and show how able she was for the charge of Superior she held for so many 
years over her flourishing Convent. She has now gone. May her beautiful 
soul rest in peace. Her remains shall moulder in the Convent’s cemetery, but 
her memory—O, this shall last for many years to come, and her name shall 
be a home name to a great many not only in Neosho County, but way yonder 
in the Indian territory, and from both places for many years loving lips shall 

38. “A History of the Early Jesuit Missions in Kansas,"’ pp. 93, 94, manuscript in the 


archives of the University of Kansas, Lawrence; microfilm copy in Kansas State Historica 
Society 
s . 
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pronounce her name with gratitude, and devout hearts will offer up fervent 
praye rs for her soul.3® 

Noble L. Prentis visited Osage Mission in 1870. When Mother 
Bridget died in 1890 he recalled this visit and paid the following 
tribute to the co-worker of Father Schoenmakers and Father Pon- 
ziglione: 

She was a woman of commanding look, and spoke in a firm, resolute but 
quiet way, as one should, accustomed to impress herself on human crextures 
brought to her as wild as any bird or beast in all their native prairies; this sh« 
had done and more—she had gained their affections. The conversation which 
she held at once took a religious turn, and the listener would be very ungrate- 
ful if he did not remember that Mother Bridget, as well she might from the 
privilege of her years, spoke to him like a mother indeed, not of churches and 
creeds, but of the necessity of personal righteousness.*° 

It is interesting to note the pleasant relations that existed between 
the Sisters of Loretto and the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The 
baking for both establishments was cared for by the sisters.4! Four 
times a year the fathers went in a caravan to St. Louis for provisions 
and dry goods. In 1888 the Jesuits received word to concentrate 
their forces, but the final arrangements to withdraw were not made 
until] August 14, 1892. On this date Osage Mission was turned over 
to the care of the Right Rev. Bishop Fink of Leavenworth, who 
placed two secular priests in charge. A few years later the mission 
again changed hands, when the sons of St. Paul of the Cross, the 
Passionists, established themselves there. The advance guard com- 
prising Fathers Sebastian and Raymond took charge on February 
11, 1894. A few months later the community was recruited by 
Father Boniface and several other members of the Order. 

In September, 1895, the school opened with what seemed to be 
the most promising prospects in its history. But on September 3 
it caught fire, and in a few hours what had cost thousands of dollars 
and many years of labor and sacrifice was a mass of smoldering 
ruins with only $16,000 insurance to cover the loss. This was a 
staggering blow to the sisters and they did net feel able to rebuild 
the academy.*? 

During the years the Lorettines labored in the mission*® seven- 

89. The letter was preserved by Mr. Brunt. At the time of his death it was given to 
W. W. Graves of St. Paul. A copy of it appeared in the St. Paul Journal, September 18, 1930 

40. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9 (1905-1906), p. 23. 

41. See appendix, sec. IV, ch. 6, Owens, op. cit. 


42. Correspondence on file in A. L. M. See, also, the letter written by Father Raymond 
O'Keefe to J. J. Owens, dated May 21, 1897, now on file in ibid. 
43. There have been more than 200 religious vocations from the little town on the banks 


of the Neosho river and 72 of these are Lorettines.—See appendix, sec. IV, ch. 6, Owens, 
’ 
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teen of their members died and were buried in a little cemetery back 
of the academy. The Passionist Fathers, who had come to St. Paul 
in 1894 ** while the Sisters of Loretto were still there, felt that the 
graves of the sisters were deserving of more honor than could be 
shown them where they were resting. It was decided to obtain per- 
mission to disinter the bodies and to move them to a plot in the 
parish cemetery.*® This was done in 1930. The remains were care- 
fully dug up by the men of the parish, the identity of each was 
noted and the bones were placed in separate caskets. The first sis- 
ter had been buried in 1867 and the last in 1895. Little remained 
of the bodies except the bones. The diggers found evidences of 
many habits with the red scapulars formerly worn by the Lorettines 
sewed on the front. In only one case was the habit in a condition 
to be taken up. This one exception was the body of Mother Bridget 
Hayden. The lower part of her casket remained and her body was 
in a remarkable state of preservation. The remains were taken to 
the basement chapel of the parish church and for two weeks the 
people came from miles around to view them. A plate of false 
teeth found in one of the graves was a curiosity, especially for the 
dentists, for it looked as though it had only recently been made. In 
one grave was found preserved the brains of a sister, darkened and 
shrunken but otherwise intact. Some of the skulls were whole while 
many were in pieces. 

The first burial had been made from a hurriedly-built mission 
church. The second burial took place on September 15, 1930, from 
the structure that rears its steeple above the prairies, a living monu- 
ment to these early Jesuit missionaries. The priests and people 
present were proud to take part in the event which they felt was a 
belated honor to the group of religious who had not only endeared 
themselves to the people of Kansas but had made Catholic History 
in the West. 

44. The name Osage Mission had been changed to St. Paul soon after the arrival of the 


Passionist Fathers. It was done in order to boom the town, business men felt that the nam 
Osage Mission carried the idea that the town was still surrounded by red men. 


45. Correspondence on file in A. L. M. 
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Letters of Julia Louisa Lovejoy, 1856-1864 
PART Two, 1857 
Lawrence, K. T., Jan. 4th, 1857. 

toes Democrat **:—Most heartily do we wish thee, and thy 

readers, scattered o’er our dear native hills, a “happy new 
year.” From this far-off land, we greet thee with a thousand good 
wishes, for thy future prosperity. Thy sympathy with the op- 
pressed and suffering, of this, our adopted home, excites our warmest 
gratitude. 

We had designed, Mr. Editor, that our friends in New Hampshire 
should have a semi-weekly communication from Lawrence, knowing 
the anxiety they feel in our behalf; but the ague, that most vexing 
of all diseases, with which it has been our lot to contend, has had 
our entire family in his iron grasp, and we have shaken to our 
heart’s content. Let none be dissuaded from coming to Kansas by 
this formidable enemy, for he can be conquered, and then the victor 
feels an entire renovation, if not re-organization! Your valuable 
correspondent, P. H. Townsend,** has kept you pretty well posted 
with regard to matters, in general, in his particular locality, but one 
item, in which we feel a deep interest, that has occupied much of 
our time for weeks past, (we mean supplying the destitute) we wish 
to lay before your readers. And, we wish it distinctly understood, 
that the destitution and suffering in Kansas, has not been, and we 
think cannot be, over-rated! Our position as receiver and distrib- 
uter of boxes of clothing, forwarded by the ladies in Chicago, II1., 
has brought us in close proximity with such objects of distress, as 
we cannot well describe, and has daily stirred the depths of our 
finer feelings; and where one garment has been received and dis- 
tributed, one hundred more have been needed to supply the demand, 
and when the boxes have been emptied, our own trunks have been 
searched, and our own ward robe examined again and again, to see 
what more could be spared for those more needy than ourselves. 
We will give the history of yesterday, and it may serve as a speci- 
men of what has occurred in our dwelling, almost daily, in some 
shape, for weeks past. At an early hour before breakfast, a man 

36. The Independent Democrat, Concord, N. H. 

37. P. H. Townsend came from New Hampshire to Kansas in the spring of 1856 and 
settled at Big Springs. He was prominent in the political affairs of the territory and served 
in the territorial legislature of 1859. He wrote for The Independent Democrat of Concord, 
N. H.—Lawrence Republican, February 10, 1859. 
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in rags, with woe-begone looks and visage, entered our door, seated 
himself by the stove, it being a bitter cold morning, and began to 
weep. As soon as he could overcome his emotion, (he evidently had 
seen “better days,’ and was unused to asking relief) he told his 
sad tale. He was sixty miles from home—no money, nothing to 
feed his team with, his poor family, from whom he had been absent 
a long time, he feared, had been greatly suffering. An order for 
ten dollars removed a heavy burden from the poor man’s heart, and 
he left with a lighter step! Next, in order, came two poor Method- 
ist preachers, from the extreme parts of the Territory, to get cloth- 
ing to keep them from freezing, as they travelled over these vast 
prairies thinly clad, to tell the story of the Cross to eager listeners, in 
rude cabins.—One had lost the most of his clothing by ruffian hands, 
at the sacking of Lawrence. We had nothing to give, and they were 
dismissed with the promise that “some clothing should be sent to 
them,” as the “Committee rooms” were empty, “if any could be 
procured.”—Now a man and his son, both heads of families, for- 
merly from Massachusetts, are announced: they, too, with elon- 
gated phiz, commence their narration. The house of one had been 
burned, with all its contents, and the family of the other were suf- 
fering for clothing and provisions. Now comes a man with, perhaps, 
a pleasing countenance and eagle eye, that looks as though he might 
face death itself, and not flinch. How pertly his pony minces, as 
he dismounts, and with elastic step, wrapped in his Indian blanket, 
approaches our door! This is John A. Bailey, the hero of Wash- 
ington Creek. Now listen, as he tells his tale, over which I had 
wept, when I read it in the Tribune. He was met on the road by a 
horde of ruffians, his team taken from him, and, when stripped of 
all his clothing, but his pants, he was told to take them off, “lest 
they would be stained with his blood, and thereby be unfitted for 
their use.” “Never,” said he, “J’ll never part with them but with 
my life.” The cowardly crew then told him to count six paces 
from them, that they might take good aim at his heart. He did so, 
and at every step prayed to the Great Deliverer for help! They 
then fired, and one ball entered his side near his heart, where it still 
remains! As he fell, all but two mounted their mules and fied, 
leaving two to strip the body! 

Strange to tell, he prayed not in vain; for in his extremity, the 
God of Daniel rescued his servant, who had trusted in Him for 
many years, and gave him strength and courage, to grapple with his 
murderous foe, as he ran to him with uplifted rifle, to beat out his 
brains. By a miraculous power he conquered both, and by hiding 
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in the tall grass, finally escaped alive—his team he never recovered. 
From easy circumstances in life, he was reduced to the necessity of 
asking aid—clothing and provisions. 

Supper is on the table, when a gray-haired man must be fed, who 
had borrowed money of his neighbors, and come from Ogden, near 
Fort Riley, a distance of about 100 miles, with a team after help 
for his family and his neighbors. And O! such a recapitulation— 
sickness and poverty. O dear! thought I, must I have no rest on 
the Sabbath? For, be it known to you, Mr. Editor, and the rest of 
mankind, minister’s wives get tired of being constantly waiting on 
others for weeks and months in succession, while they are obliged 
to do, in addition, the entire work of their own household. Thus 
endeth the chapter. 

Mr. Townsend,** of Big Springs, called a few days since, to get 
supplies to distribute in the vicinity where he is teaching, and some 
cases of a very affecting character had come to his knowledge. A 
little boy walked five miles, with his feet almost bare, on the frozen 
ground, to beg of him for help for the suffering family. Mr. T., 
from his own purse, got him a pair of boots, and if any in New- 
Hampshire have a surplus of clothing, let them come to Kansas, 
and I’ll vouch for them, they'll not long have a redundancy, unless 
they are made of harder materials than some who have come from 
Yankeedom. We have HEARD that considerable money and valu- 
able clothing have come from New Hampshire, but have sEEN none, 
save the articles that were sent from Dover, N. H., to Rev. E. Nute, 
for our individual benefit. O how a feeling undefinable, welled up 
from our hearts, that made our eyes moist, and our voice husky, 
as we received them, as evidence that we were remembered, though 
far away. Heaven bless the donors! Dear old Granite State, how 
we love thee, and any thing from thee is doubly dear. 

Yours respectfully, 
Jutta Louisa LoveJoy. 


Lawrence, K. T., Jan. 5, 1857. 
Mr. Epiror *®:—. . . You are doubtless, Mr. Editor, well ad- 
vised in relation to Kansas matters in general, but one error we 
observe in public papers we wish to correct; that in regard to the 
wants of the destitute in Kansas being fully supplied for the present 
winter. Sir, the suffering for want of comfortable dwellings, cloth- 
ing, food, &c., cannot well be exaggerated. A very hard heart could 


38. Probably P. H. Townsend. See Footnote 37. 
89. Granite State Whig, Lebanon, N. H. 
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not fail to be moved at what we have almost daily seen and heard 
for weeks past. But a tithe in money or clothing, either, has been 
sent to meet the constant demands of the destitute and suffering. 
One hundred and forty boxes of clothing are delayed at different 
points on the Missouri River, to be sent on at the opening of navi- 
gation in the Spring, all of which is at this moment needed, to shield 
shivering limbs in ill-provided cabins. What has been received has 
been of great service, for which in behalf of the suffering poor, we 
would return our hearty thanks. It has proved a very God send— 
and literally saved those who were ready to perish. 

How much has my own dear Lebanon contributed, and to whose 
care has it been sent?—How have I longed in distributing second- 
hand garments sent to our care from Chicago, to say to some of the 
half-naked ones,—‘“Here is a coat or vest for you from the Ladies 
of my own native town, or a pair of warm socks, knit by busy 
fingers from wool that grew on sheep that grazed on those very old 
hills, o’er which I used to romp in childish glee—Well, I doubt not 
some-body has received your contributions if I have not. Some of 
those noble souls who have perilled their all and lost most of all 
their earthly possessions, in battling the slave-demon in Kansas, 
we doubt not, have been fed and clothed from my native town. 

All, just now, seem to be in good spirits and full of hope, despite 
their unsupplied wants.—All is quiet in the Territory and promises 
to remain so. Our friends who design to come to Kansas, should 
start early in March if they wish to secure choice claims. No danger 
need be apprehended from the Missourians. Our Governor, we 
think, is doing as fast in the way of restoring the reign of order and 
protection, as, under all the circumstances, would be deemed judi- 
cious.—[ Wilson] Shannon—the wretch!—has lately been in the Ter- 
ritory, to settle up matters in which he was concerned. Mr. Lovejoy 
dined with this ex-official at Gov. [John W.] Geary’s table a few 
days since, and he (Shannon) hardly presumed to look up and meet 
the eye of any of the company—so guilty he seemed to feel. After 
he had left the room, Gov. Geary remarked, that “if Shannon had 
done his duty things would not be in such a state in the Territory 
as they now are.” The future course of Gov. Geary will be watched 
with great interest and anxiety. 

Most of the prisoners have escaped from their Bastile.4° With re- 
gard to the weather, it was delightful the most of December, but it 
has now grown intensely cold with only a sprinkling of snow. Prop- 


40. Free-State prisoners who were 





imprisoned at Lecompton. 
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erty is rising rapidly in value in the Territory, and in Manhattan 
and Lawrence, especially. Eight lots in Lawrence that were bought 
a few weeks ago for $200, would now readily bring $500. Men of 
wealth are coming in, this winter and investing their money in Law- 
rence, to get ahead of their neighbors, who will delay until naviga- 
tion opens in the Spring. Claims cannot be had for a small sum in 
the vicinity of Lawrence, and I wish to say to our friends in New 
Hampshire, one and all, we have never regretted coming to Kansas, 
only in regard to the death of our dear child. We have never wa- 
vered—never flinched—not even when three times in twenty four 
hours, we were compelled to flee from our house, to prevent hit by 
the balls of the enemy their cannon being planted in a direction di- 
rectly to rake our dwelling. If we were not already in Kansas, 
knowing what we now do of the Territory, we should make a strong 
effort to embark on board of the first boat that ploughs the turbid 
waters of the “mad Missouri,” next Spring. Let us have a hand in 
raising and protecting the tree of Liberty on this virgin soil, is our 
prayer. 

We know nothing of the truth of the statement we see in some of 
the Eastern papers, relative to an alleged dishonest appropriation of 
money and clothing contributed for the relief of our needy and suf- 
fering settlers. At a recent public meeting, Rev. E. Nute, 8. Y. Lum, 
G. W. Hutchinson and C. H. Lovejoy, clergyman of Lawrence, were 
chosen a committee to seek out the needy and give orders on the 
Treasurer to all applicants, known to be suffering while the relief of 
funds held out. The clergymen have no remuneration for their serv- 
ices. Would that our Lebanon friends could listen to the tales of dis- 
tress that salute our ears almost daily, we could fill a volume that 
would bring tears to eyes unused to weeping.—If any have friends in 
Kansas to whom they wish to send clothing, let them box it up and 
direct to the name and residence of the individual to whom sent, and 
to the care of W. F. Arney,*! Chicago, and it will no doubt be for- 
warded safely. If money is to be sent, a check should always be 
used. Juutia Louisa Lovesoy. 


From Kansas.—The following is from the wife of a Clergyman 
with whom we are personally acquainted. By this we see that the 
demands for aid in Kansas among the suffering, are not yet supplied. 
Where is our State appropriation? We hope the supplies will be 
prompt.—Epb. Apvocarte.* 





41. W. F. M. Arny, general agent, National Kansas Committee 
42. Northeastern Christian Advocate. 
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LawkENCeE, K. T., Jan. 5, 1857. 

BroTHER Rose:—We have long designed to write to you from this 
far-off land, for your little sheet, you have so kindly forwarded to 
our address, but duties of no ordinary character have prevented until 
now. In our heart, we wish you, and all our dear Green Mountain 
friends “a happy New Year.” It is doubtless known to you and your 
readers, from letters written for different Eastern papers, that one 
year and nine months ago, we left our home among the Granite Hills, 
and took up the line of march for Kansas—the spot that we used to 
point out in our school-girl days, on Morse’s old yellow covered At- 
las, as “the Great American Desert, inhabited by buffalo, and roving 
tribes of Indians,’—this spot we have found, an Eden naturally, a 
garden in very deed, into which Satan, in the garb of Border Ruf- 
fianism, has stealthily crept, and the blood of our murdered brethren 
cries to Heaven, to avenge their tragic death! Sir, the graves of 
butchered victims, that “sleep the sleep that knows no waking,” on 
the plains of Kansas, will never be counted up, until the “sea shall 
deliver up its dead.” Only a tithe of the robbery and murder of 
Free State men, unoffending citizens, has ever reached the public 
prints. It has been our lot, to live through the entire “reign of ter- 
ror” and the horrors of the scenes, through which we passed, have 
not been, and we think cannot be exaggerated! Take for instance 
weeks previous to the last memorable invasion of the 14th of Sep- 
tember, when almost every man you met was armed with deadly 
weapons, on which he slept at night, to be ready at a moment’s 
warning, not knowing but in dead of night, his house might be fired, 
and his family butchered before his eyes, by cut-throat assassins! 
The never-to be-forgotten 14th of September, was ushered in, and as 
it was God’s holy day, our people assembled in their tent, the usual 
place of worship, and anticipated a day of quiet, after such stirring 
scenes, through which they had passed, that had entirely broken up 
religious meetings. When the services were nearly finished for the 
forenoon, Dr. Still #* of South Kansas District, came in hot haste, 
and told the people that “the prairies near the Wakarusa were 
swarming with armed men.” Who wonders that prayers went up to 
the Great Deliverer for help, in this extremity? For, far as human 
view could scan, none but Daniel’s God could deliver, as Lawrence 
was entirely evacuated by our brave troops, who had gone too far 
to be recalled, and not 200 fighting men could be rallied to face 3000 
incarnate fiends, spurred on by the whiskey-demon to burn every 


43. Probably Dr. A. T. Still, the founder of osteopathy, then a resident of southerr 
Douglas county. 
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house in this devoted town, and to destroy the whole Abolition crew! 
Even children “over six months must be murdered,” as the Rev. Mr. 
Bird, a Congregationalist minister, a prisoner in their camp, affirms 
they told him was agreed upon, as their blood would be tainted with 
abolitionism! What good old Quaker, of the Democratic stamp, on 
the shores of old Champlain, would not fight under such cireum- 
stances, that their pure-minded wives and daughters should not be 
robbed of the brightest jewel in their coronet, and their sons slain in 
cold blood? Ah! methinks old broad-brim, of the straightest jacket, 
would exclaim in such an hour, to such a ruffian-horde, “if thou so 
greatly desirest to smell powder, thou shalt surely be gratified to the 
full!’”—Lawrence at that time, was the rendezvous of clergymen, o! 
every order in the Territory, who had fled from their several charges 
here for protection, and every minister who could procure a rifle was 
armed with one. Said my good husband, scarcely recovered from 
fever, “never did I feel like fighting, until I saw that army coming 
upon us.” He stood on the brow of the hill, just back of our dwell- 
ing, when the advanced guard of the Missourians, two hundred 
strong, and our brave boys, just sixty in number, came in collision, 
and with heart uplifted, prayed to the God of Heaven, to smite our 
enemies. 

Never until that awful hour, did I see man meet his fellow man in 
mortal combat. Whilst fleeing from our house, as I did three times 
in twenty-four hours, with my child in my arms, to prevent being 
shot by cannon balls, I was in full view of the battle. "Twas a sight 
sublime, to witness the bravery of our boys, in pouring volley after 
volley of Sharpe’s rifles in their ranks, while they confusedly huddled 
together, to prevent being hit, cowards to the last, as they have al- 
ways proved themselves to be. Heaven miraculously, it has seemed 
to us, interposed, and we were saved that time. 

One item we wish to lay before your readers, Mr. Editor, with re- 
gard to the suffering and destitution of the people in the Territory 
this Winter. Our position has brought us into close proximity with 
such an amount of suffering as we cannot describe with pen. Fam- 
ilies suffering in poor floorless cabins, for food and clothing. What 
has been distributed has gladdened many a heart—but where one 
garment has been given away to cover shivering limbs, one hundred 
more is needed to supply the demand. Where one sack of flour has 
been sent, one hundred are wanted to keep the people from suffering, 
if not from perishing for food.—Large sums of money sent to Kansas 
for the needy, have never been received by them. The fault rests 
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somewhere, and the poor must suffer in consequence. O that our 
friends in the East would select some one known to have the fear of 
God and the day of retribution, before his eyes, and confide to him 
some of the funds, or send direct to the individuals, whom you wish 
to help, if money, a “check” on any good Western Bank, if clothing, 
put the name of the individual, who is to receive them, or to the care 
of some man known to be reliable, on the box, or barrel, and direct 
to the care of W. F. Arny, Chicago, that every poor soul may re- 
ceive what is sent them by their friends. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Jvuuia Louisa Lovesoy. 


LAWRENCE, K. T., Jan. 22, 1857. 

Messrs. Epirors *4:—You have doubtless ere this (with eyes al- 
most protruding from their sockets with wonder and astonishment) 
read our Governor’s late message,** that has set the slave-ocrats at 
Lecompton, and the fire-eaters from Missouri, attending that famous 
convocation, the bogus Legislature, now in session at that place, to 
raving and cursing like madmen; and if their threats are carried into 
execution, Kansas will soon be minus of a Governor, and His Ex- 
cellency might well envy the fate of poor “Kirwan,” of papal noto- 
riety, who has, by the Holy Father, been thoroughly and throughout 
cursed with “bell, book and candle,” in soul and in body, in life, and 
doomed to the fires of purgatory evermore: We deprecate his fate, 
but have little doubt notwithstanding, that he will yet live to write 
the “history of Kansas and border-ruffianism run mad!” Could you, 
friend Fogg, for a few moments steal away from your quiet sanctum, 
and find yourself in our little city, you might imagine yourself at 
once jostled by the crowds in Broadway, N. Y., or on one of the 
quays of Boston. Such crowds are thronging the streets, and such 
briskness in business-matters, on every hand; or like Don Quixote, 
rub your eyes and wonder how long you had been napping. Hear 
the hammer of the auctioneer, whilst with stentorian lungs he crieth 
lustily, those ominous words, on which, perchance, hangs the des- 
tiny of some gaping wight, who, with distended jaws and arms en- 
sconced to the elbows, in those huge pockets, eyes the auctioneer, 
as ever and anon recur those fatal words, that, like a death-knell 
to his hopes, fall upon his ear, “Going, going, cone!” What on 
airth, cries Mrs. Partington, have them Lawrence folks to vendue 


44. The Independent Democrat, Concord, N. H., February 12, 1857. 
45. Governor Geary’s message to the legislature. 
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off, when they are freezing and starving? Why, madam, we have 
all kinds of furniture direct from St. Louis, of the most expensive 
manufacture, of mahogany and black walnut, crockery and house- 
furnishing goods of almost any kind you want; for, know you, 
though there is an unparalelled state of suffering with the unsup- 
plied poor, speculators are here with their money this winter, from 
different parts of the Union, and such a mania for “city stock” in 
the different localities in this Territory, is seldom seen, save in the 
“Great West,” where cities spring up by magic. Lots here are four 
times the value they were a few weeks since. A friend sold four 
“shares” of Manhattan “stock” for forty dollars; the same “shares” 
are now worth four hundred dollars! In Wyandot, Quindaro, 
Ham|[p]den, Columbus and some other places, speculators are clear- 
ing their thousands, and still property is rapidly rising —Claims in 
the vicinity of Lawrence are held very high, some as high as $5000, 
and speculators foreseeing the unprecedented tide of emigration 
that will set in upon Kansas, when Spring opens, have got ahead, 
and almost daily arrivals show the increase of population, and still 
there is room! 

Did those sturdy, hard-working farmers, that are the pride and 
glory of the old Granite State, know the advantages of a farm in 
Kansas, 10,000 would be missing at the polls next March, and would 
be en route for this inviting country. Ah! Sirs; if we were not al- 
ready here, we would get aboard the first steamer, (even though we 
could procure no other than a deck-passage, and be under the ne- 
cessity of travelling incognito, Reeder-like **) that leaves the 
wharves of St. Louis bound for Kansas! What, though we have 
lived for months in a cabin, without floors or windows, where the 
rain has stood in pools on the bed. What harm has accrued, though 
the snakes, as large as an old-fashioned chair post have been so 
very friendly as to crawl through the interstices of our cabin, to 
see what we Yankees were about—a rap on the head has soon ren- 
dered them perfectly harmless, and taught them never again, un- 
invited, to intrude upon strangers. What though a huge rattlesnake 
was found, when the cover was removed, snugly coiled up under 
my bed, where I had slept sweetly a few hours before, and still an- 
other, with beautiful vest, peering with sparkling eyes from a cup- 
board, suspended over my bed, where my babe lay sleeping, not 





46. Former Gov. Andrew H. Reeder escaped his Proslavery pursuers in May, 1856, by 
disguising himself as an Irish laborer before taking passage on a Missouri river steamboat — 
‘Governor Reeder’s Escape From Kansas,’’ Kanses Historical Collections, v. 3, pp. 205-2 
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dreaming he was so noiselessly watched by such an intruder, who 
had unseen glided to his hiding-place. 

Do we not still retain our identity, tho’ we have lived on “corn- 
bread and bacon,” until the very sight of a four-legged rooter would 
almost give us “spasms’’? 

One of these days, we design to give the little folks in New 
Hampshire some wonderful stories of hair-breadth escapes from a 
wildcat, fearful, and yet ludicrous, in which we were concerned. If 
they will wait patiently, the story shall be forth-coming. 

We would like, with trumpet-voice, to tell the ladies of Acworth 
and Manchester, N. H., in behalf of the suffering poor, whose wants 
can now be supplied from their liberality, how glad the arrival of 
boxes of clothing from those places have made our hearts. 

When Mr. Arney * left here to return East, he found that scores 
who had applied for clothing, and there was none for them, must 
suffer unless help came from some source—On his way down thie 
Missouri river, he found boxes lodged on account of navigation 
closing up. These boxes, with commendable zeal, he has found 
means to send here, and last night Mr. Lovejoy, who devotes him- 
self without charge, almost entirely to relieving the poor, came 
home from town, where the goods are deposited, and with glistening 
eye drew from his pocket papers he found in the boxes—two in the 
Manchester boxes from Mrs. Chapin, President of the M. K. A. S. 
A thousand blessings on your head, my dear Mrs. Chapin, and those 
noble ladies who pulled their very bonnets from their heads, as 
good, if not indeed quite, as new! We have not seen them, but our 
husband being judge, they are very nice and very beautiful. Only 
think, Mr. Editor, a whole box of bonnets from Manchester! Now 
look at that big box of boots and shoes from the same place. Now 
dive into that long-legged boot, and see what you will fish up! Try 
again; there is another and still another pair of those nice socks, 
and yarn enough to darn them when they come to mending. And 
the shoes are stuffed with the same timely articles! We don’t won- 
der you involuntarily ejaculate, “Heaven bless the kind donors!” 
How many frost-bitten feet will now be made comfortable! 

You may think us unpardonably foolish, Sir, but anything that 
comes from our own State is doubly dear to us, and how earnestly 
we craved one of those New Hampshire bonnets we dare not tell 
here. Mr. L., who now has charge of these goods, has an invariable 
rule, “the greatest sufferers first supplied.” Who, think you, sir, 


47. See Footnote 41. 
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sends the most and best goods to Kansas to supply the needy? The 
stingy yankees! Who is aiding Kansas in every respect more than 
all others put together? The stingy yankees! Ah, sir, we glory in 
yankeeism and yankee “isms.” Boxes of goods have been opened 
in our presence, the worth of the contents of which would not pay 
the freight, but they were not sent by stingy yankees. We have now 
an overcoat sent to our “care,” for one of the “heroes” in the Ter- 
ritory, which, by the way, is a great curiosity, and were it not for 
robbing the poor man, we would vote that it should be sacredly 
preserved for the benefit of posterity, and its history enrolled 
amongst the “archives” of the Territory. We have concluded it 
could not have been made in the year one, for the flood must have 
swept off every vestige that pertained to the giant race, but are 
very sure it was made before we had a being! Here comes out 
knitting work, just begun, needles and all—here a little Misses’ 
sack, half done, with the needle sticking in, just where busy fingers 
dropped the work into the box—here a hank of thread and there a 
roll of patches, put in by some careful hand. 

More anon, 

Jutta Lovisa Lovesoy. 


LawrENceE, K. T., Feb. 9. 1857. 
—QOur friends in New England need have no 


Rg 


Messrs. Eprrors * 
farther apprehensions with regard to the course heretofore pursued 
by Gov. Geary; if it has seemed to favor the “law and order” alias 
blood and murder party—the present state of things in Lecompton 
is somewhat as we had long ago anticipated, though we had not 
supposed the subterranean fires, that for months had been smoth- 
ered by appearances, would burst out in a volcanic eruption, quite 
so soon! We have just learned, by a gentleman direct from Le- 
compton, that the Governor is in a sad fix, though he still retains 
his courage (backed, as he is, by a corps of the regular troops from 
Leavenworth,) for which he has gained celebrity, both here and in 
San Francisco. 

He must be ill at ease, and truly needs the sympathies of the 
entire North, when he cannot trust his faithful house-servant, but 
is under the necessity of cooking his own food, lest his wench should 
be bribed to poison his favorite dishes! Now is not this a lamenta- 
ble state of things—and would it be at all wonderful if this should 
serve as a spur to induce him to over-leap the barriers of bachelor- 
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ism, and alight somewhere within a certain radius, where he may 
no longer be considered invulnerable to Cupid’s dart, tho’ a little 
over forty years of age? Our informant tells us that he keeps aloof 
from the members of the so-called Legislature, and when a company 
of them entered his room, a few days since, to demand of him 
reasons for certain acts of his, in the Gubernatorial line, he ordered 
them from his presence!—’Twould not be at all strange if the next 
mail carried to the readers of the Democrat. the news of his assassi- 
nation, as it is boldly threatened! 

[J. H.] Kagi, the “reporter” of the Kansas Tribune, at Topeka, 
wrote an offensive article for that paper last week, that savored too 
much of personality, in the opinion of Judge [Rush] Elmore, whom 
it concerned, and as both stood on the steps of the Court House 
[at Tecumseh], the Judge asked him if “he was the author of the 
article alluded to.” K. answered in the affirmative, when Brooks- 


like, down came the cane of the Judge, unceremoniously, on his 
pate, but before he had time to repeat the blow, a by-stander 
handed K. a pistol, when he fired, hitting the Judge in the hip, 
maiming him for life—the Judge drew his revolver, and aimed it 
at K.’s heart, but the ball struck an account-book in his overcoat, 
directly over his heart, and thereby saved his life! The Judge fired 


three or four times at his victim, but not one ball took effect! 

Don’t you think, Messrs. Editors, ours is an enviable position, 
with such exemplary Judges to decide in matters of Right and 
Wrong in Kansas? One thing is clear as a sun beam at noon-day, 
—Justice with regard to the peaceable settlers in Kansas, who have 
been so strangely villified, will not much longer slumber. Our day 
of triumph is not far distant! Mark that! 

The weather here last week was as pleasant as September in New 
Hampshire; thunder showers for two days in succession.—The ap- 
pearance now is, that Spring has indeed come. The weather for two 
months has been intensely cold, with but little snow. Much rain 
has fallen lately, which has caused such a freshet as to intercept 
the mails, consequently news from the East will be very old before 
it arrives here! 

Applications for clothing, only to be denied, as we have none, 
are constantly recurring—sometimes a shapeless “mass of rags” 
will stand erect in our door-way, with the form and visage of hu- 
manity, imploring help—at other times, shrinking modesty is com- 
pelled to make public “destitution and want,’ which it had for 
months vainly endeavored to conceal from prying eyes! A feeble old 
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lady, with a diseased limb, swollen to twice its natural size, called for 
help a few days since. Her house had been robbed by the ruffians, 
of almost her entire stock of bedding, and she so dreaded to call 
for help, she had crept between the feather-bed and straw ticking, 
during the winter, to keep from freezing, until her physician told 
her she must do so no more, as her limb would never get well in 
that condition! We had none to give her, but we spoke to a Chris- 
tian lady to lend her some bedding, until we could get some from 
the East. 

We sometimes think our friends are hardly aware of the great 
destruction of property here by ruffian-hands, and how many fam- 
ilies, who would otherwise have a competence, are thus made 
wretched. We had hoped our own losses from the same source, 
would, in these times of need, be made up by some benevolent 
hearts, but as yet, we have hoped in vain! 

We would say to our Christian friends in New Hampshire, that 
there is some faith, love and zeal for God in Kansas—we are greatly 
embarrassed in having no suitable place for worship during the 
winter—our tent, that answered very well in warm weather, is 
wholly unfit for present use. There are two places of worship, 
costing several thousand each, that will be completed early in the 
Spring, belonging to the Congregationalists and Unitarians, built 
by contributions from the East. Will not some benevolent heart, 
that beats in unison with others of like character, amongst the 
Granite Hills, be moved to contribute their mite to help rear a 
house for God, on these lovely plains, for the use of the M. E. 
church?—Who will respond? Who wants a hand in building the 
first M. E. church in Lawrence, K. T. We wait the echo: not the 
price of blood, or unrequited labor, ask we, but the free-will offer- 
ing of a free people. Respectfully, 

Juuia Louisa Lovesoy. 


P. S. The Kansas River has broken up, and the ice is running 
to-day at a fearful rate—of course the Missouri River is in the 
same condition, and the boats will soon commence their regular 
trips. Large companies of emigrants are waiting at different points, 
we are told, to enter the Territory. We would say to all who con- 
template coming to Kansas, to take the boat at Alton, IIl., or St. 
Louis, and get a ticket, for ten or twelve dollars, through to Leav- 
enworth, (unless a boat runs on the Kansas River, which they can 
easily ascertain) not stopping at Kansas City, Wyandot, Quindaro, 
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or any other place; they can purchase a team at Leavenworth, a 
covered wagon, if they bring their families in which they can eat 
and sleep, and every Yankee woman, I’ll venture, can make her 
own coffee, fry her ham, and bake her cakes by the way-side, as we 
had to do for long and weary days in succession, with a dying child, 
and ourselves worn down with fatigue, and lone watching, and our 
kind protector far, far away, and a drunken thieving teamster in 
his stead! Ah, me! those days of crushing grief! May none others 
ever know the like! 

From Leavenworth, each one can take what direction he pleases, 
to seek a location. There are “claims” in plenty, untaken, a few 
miles from the different towns in the Territory. Do be early here, 
or you will be pushed farther back. We are receiving letters, al- 
most every mail, from different parts of the Union, from individuals 
who wish us to help them in securing a location in Kansas. 


LawRENcE, K. T., March 19, 1857. 

Dear Parents *® anp ALL THE Rest: I have been working with 
“might and main” since day-light this morning to try to get a lei- 
sure moment and now as my “men” boarders have gone on to their 
ponies and gone out to view the country, I seize a moment, in the 
greatest haste to write you, ere they return to supper. Mr. L[ove- 
joy]. started for Manhattan Monday morning with Dr. [White- 
horn] and Juliette, who has been here three or four weeks on a 
visit. I have looked for a letter from some of you, and have ex- 
pected Colby every week till we received Matilda’s letter, which we 
did the day after Mr. Lovejoy left for Manhattan. I have been 
thronged with people all winter and spring—emigrants are pouring 
in by the hundreds, and among them is Dr. Frye, N. Leavitt, and 
Mr. Alexander, of Grantham—we have kept all from N. H. free 
from receiving pay—they have gone to get claims, and I thought 
for a few days I would have a “resting spell” when yesterday in 
come a flock from Chicago, and among the number is a rich Meth- 
odist preacher came to invest his thousands here, and a Dr. Evans, 
who is a Methodist, and the preacher told me, he is worth half a 
million; came here to lay out a town. How sorry we are that some 
of you did not come here before people rushed in so, even if you 
had left your farms untilled for a year, as you would have gained 
in the end. Now for a family “chat” as I have long wished to have; 
What follows is just for your eye, father and mother, and nobody’s 
else—first, we are trying to do right to God and man—second, we 
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are well all of us in body, and in temporal matters, if our plans 
succeed we shall have enough for ourselves and something to do 
with—our claim in Manhattan joins the City, and must be worth 
$5,000; forty acres of this will be worth $1,000 which we give a 
German Methodist, to hold the whole for us, and carry it on, one 
or two years—we find team, and all even to his bed, and things to 
keep house with, to keep him there; he has agreed to pre-empt it, 
in his own name, we paying the money to enter it and deed back 120 
acres to us, and unless he backslides, and is guilty of perjury, he 
will do so— We have 6 shares in M[anhattan]. City stock, worth 
$600 and the Association voted me one share, worth $100— Mr. 
L{ovejoy]. has sold four for four hundred doll{ar}s— we have 
paid for 80 acres, of a Methodist brothers claim, 8 miles from 
here— Charles bought 8 lots in Lawrence, last winter, and cleared 
$400, and if he had kept them until now he might have cleared 
800— with this money, Mr. L. bought a “claim” in Palmyra, 8 
miles from here, for $800, to pre-empt ourselves, for Charles, who 
had lost two claims, and not a small sum, expended on one, by not 
being of age— forty acres of splendid timber on this at P[almyra] 
and Mr. L. thinks is the loveliest spot he has seen yet; only one 
claim between that, and a town laid out which must be a large 
place, as they have located the [Baker] University there, and prop- 
erty has run up enormously since we bought— it is worth today 
$3,000. Charles is there, keeping old “bach” and Mr. L. goes back 
and forth to hold it for him a good house on it, and quite a field, 
broke and sails [rails] out— I do want C. [to] find him a wife, 
that he can love to keep house for him but he is difficult to suit— 
thought once he had made up his mind at Manhattan but No; he 
says he never loved but one, and that is the faithless Angenette. 
Charles is one of the keenest speculators, you ever saw, and trade 
he will, as much as [his] uncle Dan, and we cannot keep him from 
it— he is a noble young man— _ Irving makes me more work than 
all three of my other children ever did. The moment he is dressed, 
in the morning, he is ready to dive into mischief— he is all Love- 
joy, as handsome as a dollar, eyes sparkling black and bright as a 
button. I weaned him last week. Juliette, has a husband that is 
making a “pet” of her in every sense— she has all the money she 
wants to spend, we think foolishly, for fine things unnessarily and 
we talk to the Dr. for indulging her whims so, but it does no good. 
“Why, ’tis my little pet” he will answer, and he thinks it is not an 
sasy matter for her to do wrong— she is fleshy and looks like a 
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doll, and he is not willing that she should do but little work. She 
never was permitted to wear such fine garments, till she went from 
home. He bought her a covered buggy when here and she must 
have her pony, to ride with him, and a six dollar ladies bridle and 
the nicest saddle that could be found, but his money comes easily. 
He has a claim joining ours at M[anhattan]. “a house and a lot” 
in the City, and $500 in loose cash, when here, besides a “lot” of 
uncollected debts, and most all the practice in the surrounding 
country— he is a skillful surgeon— took off a man’s foot, just 
before he came down here, took him but a few minutes and charged 
him 40 dollars, that is the way with Drs in this country. He is 
now 30 and she 17— We have one lot here cost us $300 now worth 
500; another, near the levee here, not prized and two where our 
house stands, which with the buildings we value at $1500 or 2000 
and also a “fraction” timber lot, of 3 acres, joining Lawrence for 
which we gave a yoke of cattle and 30 doll[ar]s some time ago, 
now tis very valuable, and no doubt it will be jumped and we shall 
lose it unless we sell it immediately. Our losses have been 5 or 600 
and not made up, as we thought, that the stolen things would be 
from the East. Now, I have told the simple “talk” that I knew you 
would want to know. I wish you were all here. Tis as warm as 
June in N. H. today. Do write the day you get this. Don’t neglect 
us so. Good bye; I must be up and ready for the men. Love to all, 
JULIA. 


Lawrence, K. T., April 29, 1857. 

Messrs. Eprtors *°:—It has been so long since we talked to the 
Democrat, we were thinking to-day that our friends might imagine 
some evil had befallen us, to cause this silence, when it has orig- 
inated from a different source altogether. Those who have read 
the “Herald of Freedom,” can have some idea how Lawrence has 
been over-run by the thousands, that have swarmed the streets for 
weeks past—every house being literally full, and some densely 
packed. And, as usual, with such a rush, sickness has come along 
too, and we are told, small-pox, measles, and scarlet fever, are now 
in Lawrence. Instead of writing, for weeks past, we have occupied 
a position that a salamander might enjoy as his native element, if 
fables were a reality, over the cooking stove, preparing some eat- 
ables for the hungry emigrant, in a room heated to but stop! 
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we did not look once to the thermometer, but sped away, day after 
day, to our appointed task, nor stopped to think how tired we were, 
until the last object of solicitude was stowed away for the night. 

And then, Sirs, we believe the sin would have been pardoned, 
could you have slyly peeped through the key-hole of your sanctum, 
and enjoyed a hearty laugh at their expense; for, who could gaze 
on such a motley group, in such a “fix,” and not have their risibles 
excited to the highest pitch? A writer, whose descriptive powers 
were of the highest order, would hardly do justice to the subject. 
In one corner might be seen two gentlemen who belonged to “upper 
tendom,” who are here to invest their thousands in laying out towns, 
if their plans succeed; the great-hearted and good Dr. E., of Chi- 
cago, worth his half million, can take a couch just as lowly as the 
poor New Hampshire boy, in the other corner, who is snoring away 
as lustily as if no midnight dreams of assassins ever disturbed his 
repose. One entire side of the room is covered with sleepers, and 
now, as the last man has sunk into the arms of Morpheus, a little 
caution may be necessary, if you wish to make an inspection, lest 
you tread on toes, as some, unfortunately for them, find the mat- 
ress will not stretch to accommodate their elongated limbs. For 
instance, your friend Bailey of Bradford, N. H., whom we gladly 
hail as a valuable acquisition to the cause of freedom in Kansas, 
and may his “gigantic shadow not soon be less!” Among our guests 
we could number eight from the dear old Granite State. A Mr. 
Little of Hollis, over sixty years of age, in easy circumstances at 
home, said “he thought he had done work enough to see a little of 
the world in his old age. He had not been here but [copy torn] 
wrote the following [copy torn], who took care at [copy torn] of 
few words, and highly [copy torn] the country)—“John, if you are 
[copy torn] and anxious to come to Kansas, I will sell out, and 
help all I can to come to the best country in the world.” The old 
gentleman has joined a colony who have taken “claims,” and are 
locating a town (near Council City, about twenty-five miles from 
Lawrence) that they have named “Young America!” ®* Now don’t 
laugh; for what does a name signify? Mr. Little so renewed his 
age in coming to Kansas, and getting a farm under such novel cir- 
cumstances, that he actually got a night’s start of the whole party, 
lest some of them would get the best claim, so that they lost sight 


_ 61. Young America was the name of a town projected on One Hundred and Ten creek 
in Osage county. The town company numbered 53 members. The place never succeeded 
in becoming a town.—A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chi- 
cago, 1883), p. 1531. 
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of him. May Kansas be blessed with many more such energetic, 
judicious men. 

Have you not rejoiced with us at the noble stand St. Louis has 
recently taken?®* We fearlessly predict that Missouri will soon 
follow in her footsteps, and in less than five years slavery will there 
be known as a thing that once cursed the people. Did we not tell 
you, months since, that our time of triumph would soon come? Mr. 
Stanton, as acting Governor until Walker arrives, gave us a speech 
last Friday night, in which he alluded to the “bogus laws,” and I 
was told by one who was present, that “he said they must be en- 
forced even though at the point of the bowie-knife.” He was an- 
swered, “Then we shall use Sharpe’s rifles.” 

We have no fears with regard to any more war, and Kansas w 
be free; of this we have no doubt. 

For the gratification of the Methodist preachers in New Hamp- 
shire, who are disposed to complain of “hard fare,” in their com- 
fortable parsonages, we would like to give a short “sketch” of one 
who was once of their number, who has just returned from a tour 
of three weeks to Nebraska City, N. T., where his Annual Confer- 
ence has just been held. During his journey, sick and weary, he 
was obliged to stretch his aching limbs on the open prairie for the 
live-long night, one of the coldest of the season—no blanket to 
cover him—no food for himself or faithful beast—his carpet-bag 
for his pillow, and the ague defying him to proceed farther at his 
peril. On he went, and at the conclusion of the Conference, heard 
his appointment read off, to a place twenty-four miles from the 
field of labor where he has spent two years—no comfortable par- 
sonage awaiting his arrival—not even a shelter of any kind for 
himself and family—nothing but the promise of God, and souls 
“hungry for the bread of life.” And the whole salary of this man, 
for two years, has but little exceeded (all told) some of the surprise 
visits made by the loving people of New Hampshire and elsewhere, 
to their good pastors. O, that some of the “broken fragments” of 
the well-filled tables, might roll in this direction and feed some of 
these hungry Missionaries and their families. I must stop, as my 
house begins to be thronged again, and the question is again and 
again asked, “Can you board me? Do you take boarders?” 

In haste, 
Jutta Louisa Lovesoy. 


ll 


52. At the charter election in St. Louis, Mo., on April 6, 1857, gradual emancipation of 
the slaves was an issue. The party favoring emancipation won over the Proslavery party by 
a 1,500 majority—New York Tribune, April 8, 13, 1857. 
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LAawrRENCE, K. T., May 5, 1857. 

Messrs. Epirors **—Had you been at the parsonage this morn- 
ing, at the eastern declivity of “Mt. Oread,” you might have imag- 
ined that “Santa Claus,” or some other good spirit, had found a way 
of making their ingress to the Missionaries dwelling, whether down 
the chimney, or in some less questionable way, we will leave you to 
determine; the gifts were there in rich profusion, to gladden the 
recipients, and that is enough. And tho’ we did not once see the 
wily old fellow, peering grinningly into the suspended stocking, as 
we used to imagine in our younger days he did, when he let fall 
his Christmas presents, we did see the invalid pastor, as one article 
after another was taken from the well filled barrel, shed tears, and 
we could not well suppress a kindred feeling. If good wishes and 
heaven-directed petitions are not unanswered, Manchester ladies, 
with their noble-hearted leader, Mrs. Chapin, (whose name is fra- 
grant with good deeds for the needy in Kansas,) will not go unblest. 
We will not attempt to enumerate the thankfully received articles, 
that were severally such a “nice fit”; but a little bonnet and dress, 
made us feel, as none but a bereaved mother can feel; it being de- 
signed for a precious form that two years from the very day and 
hour we received it, we had laid away with sorrowing hearts in her 
lowly bed; but she wears a better robe and “starry crown.” 

We almost felt a spirit of coveting one of the boxes of bonnets 
that were sent from Manchester last winter, because they came from 
our own dear native State; but Sirs, instead of one, we received two 
in this barrel for us, one for summer and one for winter, and bar- 
ring a few “extras,”’ we could not have suited ourselves better. This 
is the second time we have been affected by the personal kindness 
of friends in New Hampshire. We have supposed that other things 
have been sent us, but not being in a box or barrel directed to us, 
they have lodged somewhere else. A gentleman from your goodly 
city called yesterday with a paper in his hand, found early that 
morning, in a ravine near town, signed by Mrs. Richard Bradley, 
of Concord, N. H. directed to Mrs. C. H. Lovejoy, of Lawrence, 
K. T., and also a card, saying that she had forwarded me a dress, 
and also that the ladies of Concord had forwarded two hogsheads 
of clothing to the needy in Kansas. We soon learned how matters 
stood. The two hogsheads came safely to hand, but being directed 
to Rev. E. Nute, we knew nothing of the matter; and he, for some 
cause, left them out doors at the Unitarian Church, over night, and 
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they were taken by thieves into the ravine, the one in which my 
dress was, broken open and one half the contents stolen, my dress 
among the rest, and the remainder was strewed about. Will not 
our dear friends at home follow our directions, and if they wish to 
send anything to anybody in Kansas, put the name and locality of 
the individual you wish to serve, on the box or barrel or whatever 
you send? We shall send to the kind-hearted Mrs. Bradley, for a 
fac-simile of the pattern sent, and if we catch anybody promenading 
the streets with our dress on, we shall be likely to make some in- 
quiries into the matter. In the interim, Mrs. B. will accept our 
warmest thanks, if we have lost her present. 

Had you been here with your old friend Bailey to-day, you 
might have been treated to a nice dish of baked beans, that were 
found between the folds of cloth, and in every unoccupied place in 
the Manchester barrel; not ready for the table of course, but nice 
and just right. May the gardens in Manchester never be trespassed 
upon by the frost king, until this wholesome esculent shall be be- 
yond his reach. Emigration in both directions is active, coming and 
going back, because they find such poor fare in Kansas. Poor souls! 
What a pity it is that their good mothers did not make them a 
cake of sufficient dimensions, like Harry’s of spelling book celebrity, 
to last them the entire journey that they might not be under the 
sad necessity of living on “corn bread” in the cabin of the squatter, 
who, with his half-starved family, has been glad, some of the time, 
to get a little meal from pounded corn, to live upon. 

Our house has presented a spectacle, most of the time for weeks 
past, that would have greatly amused our friends, could the several 
scenes be faithfully daguerreotyped, in their different phases; es- 
pecially at night, when every weary soul was fully intent on seek- 
ing the “best quarters” on the softest side of the softest board, 
“right side up with care.”—One young lady, who laid her weary 
limbs as close to our own bed as possible, gave in her solemn “affi- 
davit,” in the morning, that somebody had trespassed on the “wee 
bit” of space allotted to her during the night; but on inquiry, we 
learned that it was only a poor invalid from New Hampshire, who 
in his haste to make his exodus from the heated room into the fresh 
air, had unceremoniously trodden upon her head rather heavily. On 
the whole, we think, in many respects, we have had a “model” fam- 
ily, made up as it has been of such a variety from every point of 
the compass. Please say to our friends, that our appointment the 
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present year is “Oskaloosa,” a rapidly rising town, 24 miles from 
Lawrence, but our address will be still the same, for the year, 
“Lawrence,” as heretofore. Yours Respectfully, 

Juuia Louisa Lovesoy. 


Pautmyra, K. T., May 30, 1857. 

Messrs. Eprtrors °*:—Such is the economy of Methodism, and the 
system of itinerancy, that we have been compelled from the force 
of circumstances, to vacate temporarily our home in Lawrence, for 
one with our son, on his “claim” in this town, ten miles from Law- 
rence—for be it known to our good brethren within the bounds of 
the New Hampshire Conference, in their comfortable parsonages, 
there is but one, as far as we are informed, for the preacher, in 
this whole Territory, (that is near the Missouri river, at a place 
called Columbus City *) and he must throw him up a cabin to 
shelter his family, or rent one at an enormous price, houses are in 
such demand—so here we are, and the Missionary, (who is literally, 
and we have long feared irrecoverably broken down, by exposure 
and hard labor, during two years of suffering in Kansas, and con- 
tending with ague and fever, for long weary months) is thirty-four 
miles from us, going from cabin to cabin, and like his Master “no 
certain dwelling place,” and for the year to come, unless confined 
to his room by sickness, will only be an occasional visitor to his 
family. 

Such is “Kansas life,” but our spirits do not flag, and we are full 
of hope for the future; neither do we regret our own personal suf- 
fering in the past, for Kansas will be saved to God and freedom, 
and generations yet to come may rise up even on these lovely plains, 
to call us “blessed,” for our sacrifices in wresting this fair land from 
the “mildew of slavery,” and, perchance, find an indefinable emo- 
tion, welling up from the depths of the soul, akin to the one that 
almost overpowered us, a few days since, as we leaned over the 
railing that encircles the grave of the lamented Barber,®* in Law- 
rence cemetery, and walked from “grave to grave” in this “city of 
the dead,” where our own heart lies buried, for there sleeps the 
“darling of our bosom.”—Heaven give us grace to feel “thy will be 
done.” 


54. The Independent Democrat, Concord, N. H. 
55. Columbus City was located in Burr Oak township in Doniphan county. It was laid 
out in May, 1857. ‘This town had eome growth, and was for a number of years assessed as 
a town site, but has been long since [befcre 1883] vacated.’"—Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 473. 
56. Thomas W. Barber, a Free-State man, was shot and killed four miles southwest of 
Lawrence December 6, 1855, when he refused to surrender to a Proslavery band.—D. W. 
Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), p. 87. 
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Our Eastern friends could hardly believe that this grave-yard is 
now quite as full in two-years as some thickly-populated villages in 
New England, in perhaps twenty or thirty years. We undertook to 
count the graves, all of which are without any stone or wood, with 
the initials even of the individuals marked thereon, with but two 
or three exceptions; but our feelings were so wrought upon, we 
desisted and prostrated ourselves on the grave of our loved one, and 
thought how many mothers in New England had sons buried there 
who left home in all the buoyancy of hope, and in a few short 
months were stricken down by the fell “destroyer,” and those 
mothers could not stand by their dying couch and wipe the “dew 
of death” from their brow—neither could they drop the tear over 
their grave, or even know the spot that covers their precious dust— 
but there is one sorrowing heart, that for their sakes, has performed 
this sad office for them with tears and groans, heard only by the 
Invisible. 

You are aware that Palmyra is the spot where “Baker Univer- 
sity” is to be located, and a more lovely site, we think, cannot be 
found. Timber is more plenty here than in any part of the Terri- 
tory, we have seen, save on the “Indian Reservation,” and what is 
dissimilar to any other place we have seen in Kansas, the timber 
lies high on real hills, not bluffs, as in other places, or fringing the 
margin of rivers and creeks, as elsewhere. This claim has sixty 
acres of timber and one hundred of rich bottom land. Our son paid 
$600 for it a long time since, and would not take twice that sum. 
The claim adjoining has ninety acres of timber, and was bought 
by a man from Illinois, a few weeks since, for $600, so our friends 
will perceive property is held in some estimation in this region. 
Two shares were sold in “Palmyra Town Association,” last Thurs- 
day, for $500. 

Shall we describe our cabin, for the gratification of the ladies in 
New Hampshire?—Behold, then, ye fastidious, and judge whether 
“contentment” dwells alone in a princely dome! See ye that little 
unpretending structure, built of logs, sixteen by twelve, perched on 
yon hill, almost embosomed in deep green foliage, nearly encircled 
by the arms of that young and vigorous forest? that is our home. 
Now, from the northwest corner of our cabin, for a stand-point, 
feast your eyes on the enchanting panorama spread out at your 
feet, and as far away in the distance as vision can stretch on every 
hand. This field of three acres, so nicely fenced in, is our garden!— 
Just saunter along with us, and see our peach, apple and pear trees, 
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brought from Illinois—You will find cherry trees, grape-vines and 
currant bushes, with a “variety” of vegetables, that have been suf- 
fering for want of rain until to-day, when the full clouds have been 
emptying their contents upon the earth “shower upon shower,” ac- 
companied by [ter]rific thunder, and such lightning as we [never] 
saw till we came to Kansas. That [field lying] beyond the garden, 
partly enclosed, [contains] one hundred acres, and is Charlie’s 
[corn field]—he has about ten acres, ploughed [and] planted, and 
intends to have at least [twenty] five acres in corn. Please walk 
in, and [see] the interior of our cabin, that is divided and sub- 
divided by curtains, to make lodging apartments, sitting room and 
kitchen. That mammoth-fire-place, that yawns like a cavern’s 
mouth, has been of essential service to the lonely inmate, during 
the to him long tedious term of his keeping “bachelor’s hall,’’ who, 
by the way, has become quite an adept in the sublime mysteries of 
making cornbread, though for a while ’twas to him a puzzle, as 
difficult to solve as a problem in Euclid, how “to make it hold to- 
gether” after the “thing” was baked. Our shelves, for dishes, you 
see, are loose boards, laid on huge pins, driven into the logs—a 
stove, table, and a few chairs, and our kitchen “fixtures” are com- 
plete. Our chimney-top affords ample room for the hens to roost, 
and is thus appreciated nightly as a safe retreat from the destroyer! 
We have music from the birds and chickens, and are we not happy? 
You will understand, our projected University was so named, in 
honor of our beloved Superintendent, who was the first Methodist 
Bishop who attended the first session of the Kansas and Nebraska 
Conference—may the child ever reflect honor on the revered father. 
The destruction of human life is of very little account here; the 
recital of murders, for they can be called nothing less, is truly sick- 
ening, for very small matters—horse-stealing—jumping claims, an 
altercation about some matter, with a stage-driver have frequently 
imbued murderous hands in their brother’s blood. We have lately 
lost our only horse, worth 150. (save an Indian poney) which is the 
second one stolen, or strayed, besides having one die; and had one 
wood-lot jumped (by a heartless fellow) for which we paid $100. 
But let us trudge our weary way on foot, limping to the grave, all 
our days, or warm our shivering limbs by another’s fire, rather than 
the thief be shot—for what is the value of property, compared to 
ushering a poor wretch, with all his sins unrepented of, on his guilty 
head, into the presence of his Maker? 
We would tender our thanks to the little Misses of South New- 
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market N. H., for the valise filled with “articles of clothing” to be 
distributed amongst needy children, brought by T. L. Tullock, Esq., 
of Portsmouth, N. H. Each garment was made by their own hands, 
and the sewing, we assure you, sir, would put to the blush many an 
older Miss! We design to form a Sabbath School in this place, and 
fix out needy girls, who will attend, with this clothing, as far as it 
will go, and perhaps hereafter, those very little girls in South New- 
market, having grown to womanhood, will on these lovely plains, 
meet those benefitted by their liberality, and from their lips receive 
oral thanks. We opine, that among the list of names attached, are 
those of the daughters of Mr. Pike, Representative to Congress; 
but of this fact we have not been advised. The weather is cold, and 
Spring unusually backward. Provisions are very high, and nothing 
but money will buy them, and as far as our own personal opinion 
will go, we must say, “times look dark, about getting bread for all, 
until corn can grow.” Emigrants like the “locusts of Egypt” have 
come in such “swarms,” that they have swept all before them—i.e. 
in the narrow circle, where we move daily. Flour in Lawrence is 
now $12, per. barrel, potatoes 3.50 per. bushel, ham 17 cts. per. 
pound, beans, white 4.00 per. bush., butter, 35 cts. per. pound. So 
you see those who have little money, must fare hard. Board is four, 
five and up to seven dollars per. week, in private families, and (hire 
washing done elsewhere) in hotels, 1.50 per. day. 

Please say to our friends, that our communications, are still to be 
directed to Lawrence, for there is no Post Office nearer, to which 
we can have access, and we do not grudge the pains in going ten 
miles to the Post Office, if by that means, we can hear from friends, 
which is “like cold water to a thirsty soul,” in this distant land. 

In haste, 
Juxia Louisa Lovesoy. 


[Paumyra, K. T., June 1, 1857.] 

Mr. Epiror®*:—. . . How full of change is life! More than 
two years ago, we found ourselves suddenly removed from a dear 
little cottage nestled on the green hills of New England, to a floor- 
less, windowless cabin, on a vast expanse, where but one other of 
like stamp with our own appeared, to break the monotony of the 
view, as far as vision could stretch on either hand. There the un- 
taught savage, almost in a state of nudity, painted and decorated 
in the most hideous style, shocked us with his repeated intrusions, 


57. Zion’s Herald, Boston. 
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until we learned not to fear his approach; there the rattlesnake and 
copperhead, with various others of the serpent species, intruded 
upon the sanctity of “our home.” In that lone spot, almost on the 
“limits” of civilized life, the angel of mercy laid a beautiful boy 
in our cradle, to repair the breach made by the destroyer in the 
“household band.” 

But time passes on, and we find another home, built by our hands. 
Satan, in the garb of border ruffianism, invades our “beautiful 
country,” and threatens a total extermination of all who will not 
bow down to the slave power. Men and women stand erect and cry, 
“we will not yield.” Then are let loose the “dogs of war”; Atchison 
and Stringfellow, with others of like spirits, are lying in every 
hamlet, and their infuriated yell is heard along the creeks and 
rivers; bye and bye, a murderous crew, exceeded only in rage by 
the “spirits lost” in the infernal pit, urged on by the whiskey-demon, 
come as formally announced, to “wipe us out.””’ The smoke of burn- 
ing houses herald their approach; anon, their “bloody flag” heaves 
in view, surrounded by thousands whose blood-thirsty souls are 
clamoring for our death—in hot haste the foremost, scarcely able 
to restrain their impetuosity, as elated with the thought that now 
the hour so long desired had come, and the last “stronghold” of 
“abolitionism” must give way before the force of such overpowering 
numbers.” The well-sped bullet soon checked their ardor, and told 
them that a more than “Spartan band” awaited their approach. In 
full view of the mortal combat we fled from our home, and twice 
again in 24 hours did we seek a refuge in a place of safety! 

The wheel of time rolls on, and so does the wheel of itinerancy, 
until by our system we find a “new home”; and shall we be per- 
mitted to follow the example of Rev. G. E. Chapman, in the last 
Herald that has yet reached us, and attempt a description of our 
“surprise,” for be assured we have them in this new Conference 
as well as on the elder ones, though of a different character. And 
you will not be “surprised” when we read of the many sweet “sur- 
prises” that our dear New England friends are making their good 
pastors, that we are tempted to wish some at least of the “broken 
fragments” might roll this way to “surprise” them whose entire 
salary barely exceeds those “donation surprises.” Be it known to 
you who occupy comfortable parsonages in New England, that there 
is but one parsonage in this whole Territory, as far as we have 
learned, and the preacher must find a shelter for his family where 
he can! Behold then, that invalid preacher, who has been con- 
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tending for months with “ague and fever,” listening almost breath- 
lessly as his appointment is read off to a distant place where there 
is no house of any kind for the preacher to live in. An iron con- 
stitution is at last broken down by incessant toil and the inroads of 
disease! his family must go ten miles in an opposite direction, and 
he must find a place to lay his aching head where he can. 

And now follow the family as they wend their weary way be- 
neath a scorching sun to another home. With oxen duly equipped, 
attached to a huge baggage wagon, the wife mounts to her elevated 
seat and begins her toilsome journey! A “wee bit” of space only 
is allotted to her comfort, for the household goods must occupy all 
but just room for her to sit, without changing her position in the 
least for rest—the “goods” towering over her head from a dizzy 
height, and threatening an avalanche if any of the fixings should 
give way, a basket of potatoes to rest her feet upon—in her arms, 
a child not quite two years old; in one hand an umbrella to screen 
her throbbing head from the oppressive heat of the sun, and in the 
other a bundle of sundries that could find no place secure from 
falling overboard, from the rocking to and fro of the ponderous 
vehicle. In due time the journey was completed, with no special 
misfortune save the premature death of Miss Biddy, who needed 
no coroner’s inquest to prove that she died for want of room, hard 
pressed for quarters. On our arrival we, too, opened a “ 
looking box,” as did Bro. Chapman, and to our “surprise,” found 
our nice loaf of “corn bread” all broken into fragments by the jolt- 


suspicious 


ing of the wagon; nevertheless, it served as a choice bit to the 
hungry baby; and the gentle cow, that we had purposely left un- 
milked for the day, furnished a wholesome repast for our sharp- 
ened appetites. 

The preacher must not look for ‘stopping places” only as he turns 
his jaded beasts to graze, and lounge in his wagon the while. 

For the “surprise” of some of the city preachers’ wives, we should 
like to introduce them to our cabin on the day of our arrival; sick 
at heart, and almost murmuring at our hard lot, till faith and hope 
revived and triumphed. Two young men, who knew nothing of the 
“sublime mysteries” of housekeeping, had been keeping “bachelor 
lodge”; and to our “surprise,” not a spot from the rude shelves of 
loose boards laid on pins, driven into the logs, to the nethermost 
nook, but what demanded instant attention from the newly arrived 
before the place was put to rights—no friendly stranger to lend us 
a helping hand or bathe our feverish temples, or prepare us a meal, 
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that we might find a moment’s respite. This, my dear sisters, is 
only an outline of “Kansas life” amongst Methodist preachers, and 
we should be agreeably “surprised” if any of you would give us a 
call at our little cabin, for the string of our wooden latch is literally 
out day and night; and although the door turns on big wooden 
hinges, in primitive style, it will creak as cordial a welcome to you 
as those with bell or knocker. 

You are aware, Sir, that Palmyra is the seat of our projected 
University, named in honor of Bishop [O. C.] Baker, who was the 
firsts M. E. Bishop who attended the first session of Kansas and 
Nebraska Conference. A lovelier site cannot be found. It is to be 
built on an eminence, overlooking a vast expense on either hand as 
far away as the eye can stretch, and a more enchanting panorama, 
we think, the sun never shone upon. 

There is more timber here than in any other part of the Territory 
we have yet seen, and it lies high on hills or ridges, and not along 
the margin of creeks and rivers, as elsewhere. Our Eastern friends 
may not be aware of the historic incidents connected with Palmyra, 
though they have doubtless read of the far-famed “Palmyra bat- 
tle,” °° where the enemy by stratagem were so wonderfully defeated 
by a mere handful of brave boys. In this same battle the enemy 
took a number of Free State men that they had heretofore taken 
prisoners, and among the number was Rev. Mr. Moore, Methodist 
preacher from Iowa; and in the heat of the battle formed a ram- 
part of their bodies, so that when our men fired the balls would 
pierce these prisoners FIRST, who were bound and could not escape! 
Among the heroes of the day in our ranks, was Bro. Moore’s own 
son, who continued to “blaze away,” little thinking his venerable 
father was exposed to every bullet from his rifle. By a singular 
providence not a hair of one of the prisoners was singed! They had 
previously taunted him, by drawing their hand significantly across 
his bald head and saying, “your scalp would not bring much,” there 
was so little hair on his head. 

Near the cabin is the grave of the man, who was killed by the 
falling of a stone from the Free State Hotel, at the time of its de- 
struction.*® The poor wretch, with his comrades, was so intent on 
tearing the building down, he did not perceive the stone that, as 


58. More popularly known as John Brown's Battle of Black Jack which took place June 
. 1856, about four miles southeast of present Baldwin.—See Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 

» p. 354, 

59. The raid on Lawrence of May 21, 1856, by members of the so-called “Law and Order 
party” under Sheriff Samuel Jones. Killed were two Free-State men and one from the invad- 
ing force mentioned above. 
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with an invisable hand, smote him to the earth, and in a moment 
he was before his Judge; he left a family of five children. Please 
say to our friends that our address will be still Lawrence, as here- 
tofore. Respectfully, 

Juuia Louisa Lovesoy. 


Paumyra, K. T. July 1, 1857. 

Messrs. Eprtrors ©°:—We thought it might be of some interest to 
our New England friends, to hear how “matters and things” are 
progressing at the “Peoria land sale,” which has now been progress- 
ing seven days.*! Paoli, where the land is bid off, is about twenty- 
five miles from here, and as Mr. L. has been there from the com- 
mencement with the exception of two nights at home, we can give 
facts in the case. There are more than 1000 persons in attendance, 
and as is usual in such cases, any amount of drinking and gambling, 
and some robbing. One man lost $500 from a belt, around his body, 
by “pick-pockets.” The gamblers are very shrewd in decoying 
their victims into their meshes. One man advanced in years, whom 
they had singled out to fleece, as they probably supposed him a 
green-horn at the business, they persuaded to try his luck at the 
gaming table, and so sure were they of their anticipated money 
they purposely let him win. When the game was concluded, the 
old man scooped up his money and was off for himself, and all 
their honeyed words had no effect on him afterwards; they found 
they had caught a Tartar instead of a green-horn! 

The squatters have the first chance to bid on their land, in pref- 
erence to the speculator. The land is prized from $1.75 to $2.25, 
the acre, and some timbered lands still higher. Some men go there, 
and the first day buy out a squatter’s right, enter their names as a 
settler, and when the parcel of land is to be cried off, the auctioneer 
inquires if the bidder is a settler, the buyer answers “Settler.” No 
more questions asked, and perhaps the purchaser will not set foot 
on the land again, but keep it to speculate on. Our friends will 
understand a man cannot lawfully pre-empt but once, let him go 
to what territory he will, but he can buy just as much land at 
these sales as he can get hold of. I will give two instances that 
occurred, this week, at Paoli. [Two?] poor New England boys went 
from this [place] where they had been stopping weeks—the 
you[nger] took a claim on the Shawnee lands, and after getting 


60. The Independent Democrat, Concord, N. H. 


61. On June 24, 1857, Wilder noted in his Annals, p. 170, ‘“‘Land sales at Paola. Walker 
and Stanton present.” 
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considerable timber off for his own benefit sold the claim for $300 
and never laid out one dollar on the claim, went down to the 
Peoria lands, took another, built him a cabin, and this week it was 
bid off to him for $1.75 per. acre, and now he has it all paid for, 
and $150 still owing him, for the Shawnee claim,® by a young man, 
abundantly able to pay, and he designs to take another immediately 
on Government land, and these two claims will be worth more 
than any dozen farms probably in the “rocky and rough” town of 
G., the place of his nativity, where the land is poor, but the people 
GOOD. 

[copy torn] preparing his “lunch” for his [copy torn] way, ob- 
serving he felt sad to start out [copy torn] said we to him, “God 
will bless you Daniel for your father’s sake,” for the Psalmist ex- 
claims “I have never seen the seed of the righteous begging bread.” 
“T hope so,” said he, and that pious father who is no doubt praying 
daily for that exiled child, can have the satisfaction of knowing 
that God is blessing him temporally and in all his wanderings he 
still maintains his integrity. The other young man we thought 
would not do for Kansas, for instead of boxing up a “breaking 
plough” and bringing it all the way from New Hampshire, which 
would have been far more serviceable, he brought along his piano- 
forte, with all its “fixings,” to teach music for a living in Kansas! 
We would not have given him ten dollars for his prospect of a live- 
lihood, when he left here as he had but little money, and we thought 
by the way he managed, he would have less and would be soon 
taking the back track for the “Granite Hills,” when, lo! the scale 
turns, and see how fortune favors the brave! He bought a claim 
for $150 with a cabin on it, as it was too much work to build one, 
gave his note, and this week sold the claim for seven hundred 
dollars. 

The sales will probably continue this week. The settlers along 
the Kaw River, are feeling bad because the time is so long delayed 
for the land to come into market, for them to secure their claims. 
This region will not be in market for months yet to come, and a 
man must stick close to his claim, and almost fight to keep it from 
being jumped, till it is secured. This shameful business of jumping 
claims and shooting in return still goes on and seldom a week 
passes, but in some part of the Territory somebody has lost their 


62. The Shawnee Indian lands were thrown open for purchase and preémption November 
19, 1857.—Ibid., p. 19% 
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life in these affrays. It is high time that a full stop is put to this 
business, by the people “en masse” before any more blood is spilled. 
A young man was shot dead in the vicinity of Leavenworth a few 
days ago. He was ordered off a claim, but would not leave, when 
he was brutally murdered. 

Crops are growing finely, the rain is very much needed. There 
is a dead calm in the political sea—we think it augurs something 
unusual. Emigrants are still coming. A large body were encamped 
at “black jack” about six miles from here,® in the “Great Bend of 
the Arkansas River.” Several have gone down from Lawrence and 
taken claims and report that the country is very fine, and timber 
plenty. This is causing quite an excitement with those who are 
desiring claims; the place is called Walnut Creek,® and lies directly 
on the Santa Fe route. This offers great inducement to settlers, 
and a ready market for corn, that Missouri has heretofore supplied. 
You will anon hear, no doubt, that a thriving town has sprung up. 
A man has returned from that point lately, and says while there, 
he saw herds of buffalo, miles in extent. We fully believe that is 
now the place for those who want a desirable Southern home. 
Provisions are very high, and it must be hard times here, till the 
crops come off. In haste, 

Juxia Louisa Lovesoy. 


Paumyra, K. T., Sept. 21, 1857. 

Messrs. Epitors®:—. . . We will here give our experience 
in getting acclimated to Kansas, as we have spent three summers 
here. The first summer, we suffered but little sickness, as a family, 
and began to congratulate ourselves, that whatever else we might 
suffer here, we should enjoy as good health as in New Hampshire. 
The following summer our entire family had the “fever and ague,” 
and some of us for months. Last spring, Mr. L. had the ague again 
for weeks, severely, and the present dry summer the most of our 
family have been sick, and I have not seen a day when I felt well 
and able to work as formerly. Others we meet with, who have not 
suffered with sickness at all. 

As our letter is not full, and we write but little at a time, in de- 
tached sentences, we would like to tell your lady readers what has 


63. Apparently an omission here. 


64. Walnut Creek was first established as a post office in May, 1853. It was located on 
the Arkansas river at the mouth of Walnut creek in present Barton county. A military post 
was established here or in the vicinity in June, 1853, by the removal of Company D, Fifth in- 
fantry, from Fort Atkinson.—See Kansas Historical Collections, v. 1-2, p. 265. 


65. The Independent Democrat, Concord, N. H., October 8, 1857. 
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been, and is still, the bane of our life, in this beautiful country— 
we refer to snakes! We can face a wild cat, and endeavor to “look 
him out of countenance,” when he became too tame to be endured. 
as we have stood in our cabin door, at the “Mouth of the Big Blue,” 
and done more than once, and with uplifted axe, drove the intruder 
to the woods, after he had throttled and devoured the last of the 
race of Miss Bidd’s, in our possession, save one, and that, through 
our powers of locomotion and self-possession, was rescued from a 
fearful ride, of perhaps twenty rods, on his back, with her head in 
his teeth, tho’ the poor creature was so dreadfully lacerated in the 
encounter, she suffered decapitation immediately after the rescue! 

We will tell some of the little boys, in New Hampshire, if ever 
we go there, how, day after day, when he would come into the 
dooryard, and up under our little window, we would get Charlie’s 
big double-barrelled gun, and rest it on the window-sill, so near 
that ten feet would have reached him, yet we never had courage 
to go through the experiment, notwithstanding Charlie’s systematic 
lessons and training, we never could come to the practical part of 
it, and he was sure to come when we were alone, or in the night. 

Let a copper-head or a rattlesnake make their appearance, and 
our courage is all gone. We have never enjoyed a walk in the 
garden, or gathering plums, or, indeed, sleeping in our unfinished 
cabin in warm weather, on account of these intruders. I will tell 
three stories, if not more, about our neighbors’ being bitten by 
snakes. Mrs. Sanders, wife of Capt. Sanders, formerly of Massa- 
chusetts, one extremely warm night, spread her bed on the ground 
inside of their cabin, as they had no floor, took her babe and one 
or two other children, and lay herself down to sleep. In the night 
she turned herself over to nurse her babe, and felt something sting 
her under lip severely; the pain increasing, she called on her hus- 
band, who slept elsewhere, who got a light and went to a trunk to 
get some “pain-killer,” and there coiled behind the trunk was a 
rattlesnake; her lip continuing to swell shockingly, he ran for some 
neighbors, and when he returned found two more rattlesnakes in 
his cabin, and his poor wife in awful agony—her lip turned black, 
and one who saw it informed me that it looked as large as her arm 
—her head and neck swelled to her shoulders—her eyes assumed 
the peculiar look of a snake’s eyes, and as long as she could speak, 
in piteous tones, she begged “them to keep the snakes from biting 
her children.” It was with great difficulty the physician could keep 
her from choking to death; he scar[{rJed her neck all around in 
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places that had turned black, and by a miracle almost, though great 
suffering, she was saved! 

Now taking all the attendant circumstances into the account, is 
not this an unparalleled kiss? Another:—A young lady living 
about a mile from us, felt something crawling up her side, as she 
lay reclining on the other in bed, and supposing it to be her little 
“net kitten,” and not wishing to be disturbed in her slumbers, rudely 
pushed it away with her hand, when lo! the ominous sound! she 
shrieked to her mother, “a rattlesnake!” and sprung for a light, and 
there lay his snakeship, who was soon captured by mother and 
daughter, and expiated his detestable propensities, by being mauled 
to death with “sundry billets of wood.” 

Mrs. Anderson, a lady 50 or more years of age, who lived on the 
opposite side of the Big Blue from us, threw her arms over her 
head in the night, as was her wont, when she felt a peculiar stinging 
sensation on her hand; she called for a light, and to her horror, saw 
a large copper-head over the head of her bed; she set up a terrific 
scream, supposing, probably, she had received her “death wound” 
—a messenger was dispatched for Dr. W., our son-in-law, who has 
had a number of such cases, and though her arm swelled dread- 
fully, to her shoulder, she was soon entirely cured. 

Our only daughter was bitten on the side of her foot, through a 
kid bootee, as she was walking in the grove near our dwelling; 
and her husband being from home, it devolved on us, ignorant as 
we were in such cases, to try and save her life; and for the benefit 
of those in a similar dilemma, we will tell the process, which was 
afterwards pronounced “right.” We first tied a strong ligature 
tightly above the ankle, applied our lips to extract the poison as 
far as possible, and gave her as much whiskey as we could get her 
to take, to keep it from her stomach—(by the way, the first “ardent 
spirits,” under any circumstances, placed to the lips of a child by 
the writer.) The Doctor soon returned, and, though somewhat 
alarmed, the patient recovered, after suffering the pain of a swollen 
foot and some lameness. A timber rattlesnake, and prairie, are 
very different, the former being far worse than the latter. 
Juxia Louisa Lovesoy. 
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Paumyra, K. T., Nov. 30, 1857. 

Mr. Eprror **:—Sometime since we sent a communication to the 
Independent Democrat, at Concord, N. H., giving a brief “sketch” 
of our first tour in this Territory, but as the letter was of more 
than ordinary size and weight, the man who was trusted to carry 
it to Lawrence to be mailed, no doubt thinking it contained money, 
opened it, and finding nothing but trash left it by the wayside. 

We will now fish up some of the incidents connected with this 
tour from memory’s storehouse, that will give your New England 
readers some idea of Kansas life. And as it has become quite fash- 
ionable now-a-days, for equestrians and pedestrians, and for trav- 
elers of every description, in all sorts of conveyances, describable 
and indescribable, to give occasional “jottings,’’ we, too, in plain, 
matter-of-fact style, would tell some of the many things that came 
under observation. Our health not being good the present season, 
we availed ourselves of an invitation from the missionary on the 
Oskaloosa Mission, to travel awhile in his “extended rounds,” to 
share his “fare,” and we have come to the very important conclu- 
sion, after a week’s trial in going from one cabin to another, “that 
if we believed in the final salvation of the whole human family, un- 
conditionally, for all the gold of Ophir we would not be a mis- 
sionary in Kansas, and be compelled to suffer such hardships as the 
present pioneer-preachers of the gospel now submit to.” But to 
our story: Behold us then, dear reader, as with wondrous merri- 
ment you peer out from among the hills of Yankeedom, and vainly 
guess with what kind of a name we have christened our strangely 
constructed vehicle, which consists of an elastic board, laid horizon- 
tally, from one axle to the other, with a low seat mid-way, and we 
advise travelers, hereafter, to discard “steel springs,” entire; es- 
pecially if they ride over saplings, fallen trees, stumps, and logs, 
as we have done in this journey, when benighted, having lost our 
way; and crossed unbridged and well-nigh impassable ravines, in a 
strange place, at the lone hour of night. On we jog, from our little 
cabin, ten miles to Lawrence. We forded the Kaw River, and the 
water ran over the top of our carriage, over our shoes, swept over 
our carpet-bag, so that every article of clothing it contained was 
thoroughly saturated; but we enjoyed it deliciously, as it was ex- 
tremely hot, dry weather, and we had a nice, cool bath for our feet. 
We then struck into a road that crosses the “Delaware Reservation,” 
where for twenty miles there is nothing to interrupt the solitariness 


66. Probably Zion’s Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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of the weary traveler, as there is not a single cabin in that distance, 
unless one turns aside miles from his course, where settlers have il- 
legally “squatted” on the “Kaw Reservation,” which extends for 
miles on either side of the Kaw River, and is heavily timbered and 
immensely fertile. When we passed along that way, the chiefs of 
the tribes were at Washington, imploring aid from Congress to drive 
off these intruders. This rich land is expected soon to be treated 
for, and then what a scramble for it! 

Night was fast coming on, and we turned aside to put up with 
one of these settlers, who was very happy to extend his hospitality 
to a minister of the gospel in this out-of-the-way place; but our 
lady readers will not wonder that for the livelong night our eyes 
were “held waking,’ when we tell them that in the room we occu- 
pied there were five beds and twelve or fourteen occupants, and 
within two feet of our bed lay a man recovering from a severe case 
of small pox, and our babe had never been vaccinated, neither had 
we for many years; but there was no alternative; to retrace our 
steps was out of the question; to go forward in the darkness of the 
hour was impracticable; still we should have preferred sitting in 
the open carriage all night. The next morning we were up and off 
for Oskaloosa, which in Western parlance we found to be a “right 
smart heap of a place.” 

After rest, and refreshment at the house of a good brother late 
from Iowa, we proceeded on our journey, and lost our way! A 
thousand sympathies, hereafter, for the poor benighted traveler who 
loses his way on these almost interminable prairies. On we urge 
with lash and voice our jaded beast, who literally staggered through 
sheer fatigue, and soon found ourselves in a dense forest; and to 
add to our “sad fix,” for a long, long way no cabin to make inquiries 
concerning our whereabouts; and vivid lightning’s lurid glare, and 
loud thunder bellowing through the thicket proclaimed by “signs 
unmistakable,” that a Kansas thunder storm was just upon us, we 
hugged still more closely our precious boy to our bosom, while hus- 
band dragged his weary limbs over fallen trees and under-brush, 
and led the horse by the bit, as we were out of the way of any 
vestige of a road. At a late hour, we “brought up” at a shanty in 
the woods, where we were cordially received, and provided with a 
comfortable bed, and soon the rain came down, and streamed 
through the roof and on to our bed; and after it had poured into 
our upturned face long enough to satisfy us, we changed position, 
and took the foot of the bed and had a chance for a nice, cool bath 
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for our feet! On the whole we should have found this a night of 
rich enjoyment with a Christian family in this lone spot, with 
sundry reflections as to the honored position we were permitted— 
so unworthy as we felt ourselves to be—to occupy, as veritable 
missionaries. The highest aspiration of our heart from a girl of 
sixteen, has been to be a faithful missionary, and labor and suffer 
for Christ. Here then we were, at “the high noon of life,” occupying 
the very position in Kansas we have so long coveted; but our reflec- 
tions were ever and anon disturbed by some living thing gliding 
along and rattling the newspapers with which the walls were pa- 
pered; and we were in constant fear lest a huge rattlesnake, after 
surfeiting himself on mice, of which they are extremely fond, would 
drop into the bed, from above, as they often do in unfinished cabins, 
or into our face. Heaven bless the dear family. 

Next day found us on our way to an appointment for preaching; 
and, sir, it would have done your soul good to have been there! 
The crowded house, the fixed attention, tearful eyes and hearty re- 
sponses, told that the Spirit was present. Now all our toils in get- 
ting there, in that sweet hour, were counted as nothing—and then 
the sequel, when there is such a “rush” to take the preacher’s hand, 
and secure his company for the night, at their home, before any 
other can get the chance, so that the preacher has to tear himself 
away from them. There is such an affectionate, whole-souled heart- 
iness about these “Westerners,” that one cannot help feeling at home 
among them. From thence we went to Leavenworth, and were 
hardly prepared to see a city of such dimensions spring up by magic, 
in so short a time. Ornamental trees, and a beautiful style of 
architecture in many dwellings, reminded us of New England. 
From thence at a late hour in the afternoon we started for “Crooked 
Creek,” ®* where our quarterly meeting was to be held the next 
Saturday and Sabbath, supposing we should have sufficient time to 
reach the residence of a family to whom we were directed, to spend 
the night with them; but lo! on our arrival no such family could 
be found, and we were in another dilemma! We supposed we had 
got on the track of the aforesaid family, a mile or two from the 
road, and off we pushed in the twilight, as evening had begun to 
spread her sable pall on all surrounding objects, over the worst 
road we ever traveled, and finally no road at all, as stumps, logs 
and bushes had to be met at almost every step; on reaching the 

67. Crooked Creek was located on a creek by the same name in Jefferson county about five 


miles southeast of present Nortonville. Except that it had a post office for several years little 
is known of it. 
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spot a hang-dog looking Dutchman accosted us in a surly manner, 
and a singularly appearing Dutch-woman seemed struck with as- 
tonishment that we should venture within their precincts at this 
unseemly hour. We wheeled our horse about without alighting 
from our carriage, and as fast as it was possible to do so retraced 
our steps to the main road, glad to escape, as was Pilgrim from the 
castle of Giant Despair; once in the Military Road again we re- 
solved to drive to Easton, if our horse did not give out, as he was 
sick, though we had to ride all night. 

At a late hour we arrived at Easton,® a strong pro-slavery com- 
munity, where the tragic murder of R. P. Brown by fiends incar- 
nate, was accomplished—and the public have never yet learned 
half the revolting particulars of this brutal murder. Brown was a 
martyr to freedom, in the full sense of the term. A worthy member 
of our church told us he was at the store when the gang drove up, 
with him in the wagon, his body hacked over with their hatchets, 
and while they left him in the street, a bitter cold night, to go in 
for their dram, the blood ran from his wounds through the carriage 
bottom, into the road, and stood in puddles on the snow; and one 
of them spat tobacco juice in Mr. Brown’s face and eyes, as he lay 
dying, the whole route; and he not daring to plead one word for 
poor Brown, lest he, too, might be the next victim.® 

This region is the strongest pro-slavery of any now in the Ter- 
ritory; and a volume could not contain the sufferings of the Free 
State men, who unflinchingly stood erect, when their houses were 
rifled, their cattle and horses taken, and they repeatedly shot at, 
as beasts of prey, and finally imprisoned. 

Our next drive was for a beautiful grove, where a glorious quar- 
terly meeting was held, in true Western style. The preaching, 
praying, singing and shouting, was as if the citadel must surrender 
or be taken by storm, which was done effectually, and we alternately 
laughed and wept; and so would you, Mr. Editor; and the grand 
old woods rung, as they had not to celestial notes, since that august 
morn when “the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” A number of children were consecrated to 


68. Easton is in the northwestern part of Leavenworth county in Easton township. 


69. The murder of Capt. Reese P. Brown by a Proslavery mob occurred January 18, 1856. 
According to Wilder’s account, Brown and seven others on their way to Leavenworth were 
arrested and taken to Easton where a Proslavery mob had assembled. They were guarded 
through the day and at night all the Free-State men were released except Brown. He was 
taken out and assaulted with hatchet and knives, then dragged to a wagon and carried to 
Dunn's liquor shop in Salt Creek valley. Finding that Brown must die, he was taken to his 
home where he soon expired. Captain Brown had been in Lawrence during the Wakarusa war 
aiding the Free-State men. He was a member elect of the Free-State legislature.—Wilder, 
op. cit., January 17-20, 1856. 
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God in baptism, including our little Kansas-born Irving. But what 
earthly Eden was ever found, without the serpent there? As we 
rode on to the ground, where we were to stop, in alighting, lay 
coiled up a rattlesnake, who was soon dispatched, and found to have 
six rattles. 

It would do your city preachers good, cooped up as they are, 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, between dingy walls of brick, to snuff the 
exhilarating prairie breeze, and attend one of those soul-enlivening 
meetings that are considered such a “great occasion” by our good 
Western brethren. Only think, Yankee sister, there were full forty 
fed at the same tables in the family where we were served, and 
the “heaps” of chickens held out to the last. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s mission embraces Oskaloosa, Osaukie, Easton and 
Fairfield,”® with an indefinite number of appointments on various 
creeks that intersect this country in all directions, so that he is with 
his family but little. Shall we, sir, for the benefit of our dear New 
England preachers’ wives, (pardon our weakness, we cannot keep 
back the tear that wells up at the thought of some we so much 
love,) shall we attempt a description of the reception they may 
expect to meet, when they come to Kansas, and call upon some of 
their Western well-to-do-in-the-world brethren, though many they 
will find with coarse fare? You rein your steed in front of a log 
cabin, with one, and sometimes two rooms, and out runs the father, 
followed by some half dozen white-haired youngsters, and, sans 
ceremony, seizes your hand with no very light grip:—‘“I am mighty 
glad to see you; I reckon as how there will be heaps of people to 
hear the sarmint tomorrow. We have had heaps of dry weather, 
so we have had to pack all our water from yon ravine, and crops, 
I allow, will be powerful light.” You begin to scare away the pigs 
and chickens, and prepare to scale the fence, that almost invariably 
surrounds these domicils, and by actual count, we usually found 
them five or six rails high, and if, unfortunately, like ourselves, 
addicted to corpulency, it may be some matter of calculation how 
you will succeed in your perilous attempt to land on the other side, 
though we have always performed the feat with, to us, surprising 
agility. Then commences an onslaught on the chickens, for the 
preacher has come, and he must feed on the best we can furnish. 
And such a “hue and cry,” from the throats of hundreds of these 
disturbed pipers, as though all hen-dom was in commotion, creating 
a perfect Babel. 


70. Fairfield was a town in Jefferson county, now extinct. 
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Some of the habits of Western life, originating doubtless in neces- 
sity, are truly shocking to our Yankee notions of propriety; es- 
pecially, when so many of different sexes lodge in one room, in un- 
curtained beds. If you wish to change your linen, why haste away 
to the grove, to perform your toilet, as other preachers now have to 
do; or, if the wet grass is up to your arm-pits, do as Mr. Lovejoy 
did recently, who, Sabbath morn, threw his soiled nether garment 
across his carriage-seat to dry, as it was well saturated with perspira- 
tion. When he turned to look for it, lo! it had all disappeared, save 
the wristband and “wee bit” of one sleeve, and where think you it 
was? Why, mulched into the maw of a live ox, who was forced to 
disgorge its contents, instanter; but ah me! the rents and tears were 
unmendable. If we can enjoy health, as formerly, we shall, after 
all, enjoy much of missionary life in Kansas. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jutia Louisa Lovesoy. 

P. 8. Politics here are assuming a fearful crisis; and will not 
prayer unceasing go up to the God of heaven, by our dear sym- 
pathizing brethren, that the horrors of war may not be again forced 
upon us, by thrusting this miserably fraudulent State Constitution, 
a slave code, conceived in iniquity, and brought forth in abominable 
falsehood, on to this abused and shamefully insulted people? 

J. L. L. 


Patmyra, K. T., Dec. 2d, 1857. 

Messrs. Eprrors“: This ill-fated territory has been the theatre 
of so many cold-blooded murders, or “deaths by violence,” that 
the record of them has ceased to produce but very little excitement, 
save in a limited circle, where they occur; but when the “oldest set- 
tler,” (aside from the Kaw Indians) has been assassinated, by sun- 
dry blows, “well laid on”—when he, who for more than a score of 
years, has held undisputed possession, of the region around the junc- 
tion of the Big Blue and Kaw Rivers, has been ruthlessly beaten 
to death; deserves it not, more than a passing notice? 

Dr. 8. Whitehorn, of Manhattan, with no “malice aforethought,” 
save what he bears to the particular genus, (not genus homo,) has 
had the audacity, not only to slay, but thrust his lifeless victim, 
into a glass jar, filled with alcohol, to preserve the trophy of his 
victory, to grace his cabinet! The culprit met his doom, sans cere- 


71. The Independent Democrat, Concord, N. H. 
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mony, as he was in the very act of stealthily crawling under a 
neighbor’s house, whether for purposes of burglary, or intent on 
getting a good supper, (as they with all other fastidious epicures, 
have some favorite dish) our deponent saith not. The species are 
extremely fond of certain four-legged animals, that infest the cabins 
of the “settlers,” where a plentiful supply of the feline species, is an 
indispensable desideratum; and the feats of agility, they have per- 
formed after a night’s meal, in dropping from “above” on to beds, 
to the horror of the occupants, we have not time to tell. John 
Smith now occupies the first cabin, built in the “Great bend” of 
the Blue, of which the writer was the sole mistress for many a 
lonely day. 

You are aware, sirs, there is a certain ubiquity attached to this 
name—this same veritable being awoke one morning from his 
bachelor slumbers, and found one of the same “kith and kin” of 
him whose fate we are now recording, stretched at full length across 
his “light stand,” with a mouse in his distended jaws! But we di- 
gress from our tale of truth. Dr. W. who by the way, has quite 
a taste for antiquarian “relics,” carefully scanning his victim, 
found a certain appendage which was unmistakable proof that, for 
twenty three years, in a Summer’s sun, he had basked near the 
sunny slope of “old Bluemont.” Dear reader among the Granite 
hills, did you ever see a mammoth rattlesnake? 

But we want to say a few things with regard to matters politi- 
cally, in this our adopted home. As much as we once hated the 
idea of women politicians, no true woman who has been cradled 
among the liberty loving people of New Hampshire, who has from 
infancy to womanhood, inhaled the zephyrs that fanned the noble 
brow of a Stark, could be in Kansas, and see what we have seen and 
feel what we have felt, and not wax enthusiastically zealous for uni- 
versal freedom. Of all the shameful “crises” that has been basely 
forced upon us as a people, the crisis that matters have now as- 
sumed, seems to us the most hateful; and after all we have passed 
through from the tender mercies of slave democracy, if this bantling 
of a Constitution’ fraudulently conceived in whisky-fuddled 
brains, and ushered into being amid the bristling bayonets of U. S. 
soldiery to guard it from an outraged people—we repeat: if a gov- 
ernment, under that miserable slave code is forced upon this strug- 
gling people, war is inevitable, and ere its death shriek shall die 
away along the Kaw valley, the people will be in arms from the 


‘ 


72. The Lecompton constitution, drawn up in the fall of 1857. 
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nethermost settlement on the Republican fork, to Eldorado, two 
hundred miles away, in the far S. W. And Sirs: believe me, when 
this awful crisis comes, there will be found more than one “Joan of 
Arc” in point of moral courage, that will fearlessly stand for the 
right. 

Tell us not, the heroines of the revolution have never found suc- 
cessful imitators, in “daring deeds” of courage in the present gen- 
eration of fragile women! We can lead you to the homes of our 
sex in Kansas, where two lone women mounted their ponies, and 
in dead of night expecting to meet a detachment of the enemy at 
every leap of their horses, gallopped eight miles to Hickory point, 
where they had heard the booming of cannon all day, to learn the 
fate of loved ones, in the battle. The one had a husband, and the 
other a son. Now let a yankee woman imagine she sees them with 
their horses at the top of their speed, their cape bonnets streaming 
in the wind as “ever and anon” they turn their anxious eyes home- 
ward, to see if their dwelling was in flames, as the threat had often 
been made, and only saved by the intrepid courage of their daugh- 
ter, who is a Hoosier, and looked to us, with her brawny arms and big 
bare feet, with a profusion of jewelry pendant from the ears, as 
though she might strike terror, even into the heart of a “border 
ruffian.” The husband and father was from home most of the 
time, in skirmishes with the enemy, and several times, did a party 
of armed ruffians order the family to leave the house that they 
might fire the premises, and as there was a group of children, they 
did not want to roast them alive. This girl would confront them 
in the door way, and always succeeded in keeping them at bay. 
There are thrilling incidents connected with “Kansas affairs” that 
ought to be treasured up for the benefit of the future historian. 

What think our democratic friends in New Hampshire now about 
Walker’s promises? The Oxford fraud is but a tithe of the fraud 
practiced here; and how much longer, suppose ye, will christian men 
and women—unflinch[ing] advocates for temperance and moral 
purity—descendants of the pilgrims of Plymouth Rock, submit to 
be governed and trodden upon by blear-eyed, whisky-bloated de- 
bauchees, who forsooth, before the final “pack up” for head-quar- 
ters, might find it convenient to wind up with a grand finale. The 
fact as reported to us, will be recorded doubtless by an abler pen 


73. The names of 1,628 persons were listed as having voted at Oxford precinct, Johnson 
county, in an election October 5, 6, 1857. As the precinct contained but eleven houses, Gov. 
R. J. Walker and Sec. F. P. Stanton refused to accept the count.—Wilder, ep. cit., p. 195. 
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than we can wield. What the next act in this drama will be, time 
can alone determine. 

Let prayer to the God of heaven go up unceasingly from pious 
hearts, in behalf of this people, and if war is forced upon us, by 
Buchanan and Co., who are leagued with the South, let brave 
hearts, from the Granite hills, respond to the call of their insulted 
brethren in Kansas, and whole regiments of “Invincibles,” throng 
the thorough-fares that lead in this direction. Ere this reaches you, 
there will be rejoicing or wailing among the sons and daughters of 
New England sires in this fair land. Heaven defend the right. 

Juiia Loutsa Lovesoy. 


[Late Decemser, 1857, JANuaRyY 1, 1858] 

Bro. Haven **:—We beg the privilege of saying to our dear New 
England friends, through the Herald, that we are in the midst of a 
glorious revival of religion in this place, and it would do your soul 
good to see the people flocking in every direction to the place of 
worship, and the almost breathless attention that pervades the 
multitudes as they listen to the story of the cross. God is in the 
place, in very deed. Last evening, as we knelt at the “mourner’s 
bench,” were two souls just initiated by the Holy Ghost into the 
mysteries of salvation—one a beautiful young widow, who had 
buried her husband and only child in this Territory, and she came 
to lay her poor lacerated heart, all bleeding and torn by repeated 
bereavement, at the feet of Him who alone can bind up and heal; 
the other, an intelligent lady from Ohio. Our meetings have been 
in progress about one week, and the sound has gone out through 
the adjacent country that God is pouring out his Spirit in this 
beautiful prospective city, and a general interest is awakened. A 
local preacher from Iowa, a giant in Israel in intellectual strength 
and ability, has come back into our ranks, and in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts, is mowing a swarth through men and devils. Our 
brethren may think this strong language; but only three weeks ago, 
as Mr. Lovejoy was attending his duties as chaplain of the Legis- 
lature, at Lecompton, this same man was there, and raving like an 
infuriated maniac, under the influence of whiskey, and intense ha- 
tred and wrath, which has been nursed by some new outrage on the 
part of the Pro-slavery Ruffians, for more than a year, and his 
inmost soul has been burning with rage; and had the power been 
his, as well as the will, they had long since sunk to the nethermost 


74. Zion's Herald, Boston, Maas. 
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hell. No ordinary gang of men, fully equipped, could take this man 
save by strategem, and this they accomplished by disguising a party 
of Rangers, and calling themselves “Free State” men, and by de- 
coying him away. With a score of rifles levelled at his breast, a 
rope was put around his neck, and thrown over the limb of a tree, 
but for some reason he was reserved for further indignity, which 
was well for them, for by the force of his giant arm alone, unless 
he had been dispatched at once, by a bullet through his heart, he 
could have leveled a dozen of them. They have continually dogged 
his steps, destroyed thousands of dollars worth of his property (as 
he was rich,) until his soul was maddened to fury, and he gave up 
his religion, and in a half-frenzied state seized the “cup of death,” 
to drown the remembrance of his wrongs. Just before the meeting 
of the Legislature at Lawrence, his son was assaulted by a ruflian, 
who almost killed him. This prompted him to wreak his revenge 
on the whole horde; and had he not been timely secured by his 
neighbors, blood would have stained his garments in the streets of 
Lecompton. Now the lion is turned into the lamb, and as he tes- 
tified in public for the first time since they tried to hang him, he 
forgives his blood-thirsty enemies. 

We are in a “sad fix” politically, and none but God can help us 
out. There is a division in our ranks that we fear will weaken our 
party, a part for voting under that miserable swindle, the “Lecomp- 
ton Constitution,” and a part against it. There never lived a peo- 
ple, Mr. Editor, so insulted as the Kansas settlers have been for 
the last three years, and Heaven only knoweth where it will end. 
Mr. L. is a chaplain of the Legislature which adjourned to meet 
on Monday next, and we expect a “stormy time,” if not a collision, 
in some shape. We beg the prayers of our dear friends in the East, 
that God will still stand by us on this battle-ground of freedom, as 
he has heretofore, and that the right may triumph. 

A few words about this locality. Oskaloosa has had thirty houses 
built within eight months; it has two steam mills, two hotels, two 
stores, and some beautiful residences, and bids fair to be a flourish- 
ing town. Twenty miles of “Delaware Reservation” stretch away 
to the south, toward Lawrence, and about twenty miles to the east, 
lies Leavenworth. 

We want good female teachers, who could obtain constant em- 
ployment, and the best of wages. Do send on a score from East 
Greenwich, Wilbraham, or Newbury, Vt.; we want them immedi- 
ately, and they would do much good. If they will drop a line to 
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“C. H. Lovejoy, Lawrence, K. T.,” it would receive immediate at- 
tention. A word personally: We would say to our friends, that 
“troubles in the Territory,” and sickness, made us feel bad last 
summer, and well nigh tempted us for a while to leave the Terri- 
tory; but we have resolved unless driven out at the point of the 
bayonet, we will never leave until Kansas is redeemed, which is 
soon to take place, (for her redemption is certain) and here we ex- 
pect to lay our armor off, and go to our reward. Aside from the 
hot, dry weather in the summer, it is the best place on earth, we 
believe, for a home. The winter thus far has been like September 
in New England. Rev. H. Moore, of Erie Conference, has come to 
our help, and God is preaching, through him, in power. 
In haste, 
Juuia Louisa Lovesoy. 


P.S. Friday morning, Jan. 1 [1858]. Last evening we held one 
of the best watch-night meetings in Oskaloosa we have ever at- 
tended! God’s saving power was manifested in a glorious manner; 
there were the bride and bridegroom, just united in holy wedlock; 
there the young lady and gentleman of intelligence and influence, 
all bowed together at the altar of prayer, encircled by a band of 
praying ones, strong in faith, and the power of God rested on the 
assembly, whilst one after another arose to speak of the grace re- 
ceived. At the solemn midnight hour eight came forward and gave 
their hand to Mr. Lovejoy, and their names to be entered in the 
class book. This is the western style of doing up things, and we 
think the right way. If any of the preachers in the Eastern Con- 
ferences feel willing to put up with long rides, and hard fare, in a 
place where they can do more good than in any other place, we 
think, on earth, let them come to Kansas. No temptation would 
induce Mr. L. to leave Kansas, for this is the spot for him, in 
preference to all others. Now is a chance for preachers with fam- 
ilies to secure to themselves homes, in the finest country that lies 
beneath the sun. We have seen our heart’s idol laid in her cold, 
damp grave in Kansas, and thought our poor hearts must break 
with anguish; we have suffered with cold and hunger sometimes, 
and have fled for our lives from the advancing foe; sickness for 
months in succession in our family, whilst our own health seemed 
irrecoverably gone, though now restored; but we are glad we came 
to Kansas, to labor for truth, and justice, and we shall triumph. 

J.L. L. 


[Part Three Will Appear in the November, 1947, Issue] 











Bypaths of Kansas History 
WEBFOOTED JAYHAWKS 


The evolution of the wartime Jayhawk in the Pacific theater of operations 
attained a development of phenomenal proportions, a letter to the Kansas 
State Historical Society from Lt. 
Col. Lowell R. Whitla, state main- 
tenance officer, Kansas National 
Guard, stationed at Camp Whitside, 
Fort Riley, reveals. 

The seagoing Jayhawk was found 
to be webfooted of the specie Sail- 
gieriens, a tough and prolific old 
bird that produced numerous off- 
spring of lesser size. Colonel Whit- 
la was the commanding officer of 
the U. S. S. Radon, a 4,500-ton ves- 
sel described as the seagoing version 
of ordnance’s heaviest maintenance 
outfit, the base shop. The vessel 
was maritime commissioned at Na- 
tional City, Cal., and the command- 
ing officer carried his master’s 
papers out of the Port of Los An- 
geles. The crew was trained at Aberdeen Proving Ground and Bainbridge 
Naval Training Center in Maryland, Fort Monmouth, N. J., Walter Reid 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., New Orleans and the San Diego naval base. 

On the forward port and starboard sides of the U. S. S. Radon, this super- 
barge of 265 feet, proudly stood a guardian Kansas Jayhawk of heroic propor- 
tions. “He was eight feet high,” Colonel Whitla said, “and wore the crimson 
and blue colors of a true Kansan. Now, this particular Jayhawk was one of 
the ‘old-timers’ and no longer a college boy. So, in place of the letters ‘K’ 
and ‘U,’ he carried an ordnance bomb under one wing and a very serviceable 
monkey wrench under his other wing. 

“The crew of the U. S. S. Radon was composed of some of the army’s finest 
men, the majority being ordnance men. They are technicians and curious 
about all phases of their equipment and especially the guardian Jayhawk. 
These men were experienced and necessarily a little older than average. ‘A 
Bunch of Tough Old Birds,’ as they became known. Their toughness and 
curiosity caused them to remove the Jayhawk’s shoes and, lo and behold!, 
they found him to be webfooted, with spurs.” 

Apparently this Jayhawk was a lineal descendant of the feathered bird of 
Coronado’s day, for the story of “The Mythical Jayhawk,” by Kirke 
Mechem, in the February, 1944, Kansas Historical Quarterly, referring to 
Apocrypha of Coronado, gave descriptions of Jayhawks with webbed feet and 
some with boots with high heels and long spurs. 

However, this Jayhawk of Pacific fame apparently learned to carry an ord- 








The Seagoing Jayhawk 
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nance bomb under one wing and a monkey wrench under the other after his 
indoctrination for World War II. Military experts say this seagoing bird of 
warlike demeanor is in sharp contrast to the peacetime Jayhawk of the 
“huggin’ and a chalkin’” era. 

The Pacific Jayhawk was a wartime sentry who never slept during his 
tour of duty aboard the U. S. S. Radon, Colonel Whitla vouches. “In fact,” 
the colonel avers, “he recruited additional Jayhawks of his exact color and 
kind who were also equipped with the same tools and pedal extremities, to 
go aboard the auxiliary craft, A. B. T. L., an M. T. L., an L. C. P. L., and a 
36-foot yawl, as well as all the motor equipment, consisting of four 2%4-ton, 
specially-equipped shop trucks, and two %4-ton trucks. 

“The two 8-foot Jayhawks had the assistance of the twenty smaller ones 
who were in proportionate size according to the size of the craft or vehicle 
he was to protect. 

“Now, to show further the universal adaptability of this bird from the 
center of the U.S. A., let the writer point out that the gold of his beak and 
legs with the crimson made the ordnance colors and his blue coat shows his 
relation to the navy. His facial expression shows he’s a tough old bird, em- 
blematical of the men under his protection. His web feet show his aquatic 
prowess and his spurs, his willingness to fight in a cause that is just. Take 
particular notice of his stride, his chest, his straight-forward glance and the 
white of his eye. Yes, the Kansas Jayhawk, with permission of Fritz of 
Lawrence . . ., and ‘Vic’ Ellsworth of Kansas University, did do a fine 
job in World War II. 

“His job was maintenance. He ‘kept them rolling.’ Under his supervision, 
new lenses for glasses were ground, false teeth repaired, radar and radios re- 
built, x-rays, jeep and tank motors renewed, small arms, artillery, trucks, sea- 
going boats, put back in action. Even at one time a midget race car was 
manufactured as a training program for the men as well as a pastime. 

“The last time the writer heard from him, he was taking the U. S. 8. Radon, 
stripped of the 8% million dollars worth of special equipment, to Korea, to 
serve in relief and assist the U. N. R. R. A.” 


A RouGcu LANnbDING ON THE Missouri RIVER 
From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, May 19, 1859. 


Some steamboatmen get above their business, particularly when they have 
persons to deal with whom they do not suppose to possess full purses. On 
the down trip of the St. Mary, last week, among the passengers was an old 
German gentleman, for many years past a resident of Massillon, Ohio, who 
wished to stop at White Cloud. He is able to buy several such boats as the 
St. Mary; but being quite plainly dressed, how should the officers of the boat 
know the above fact? They did not put out a plank for him, but ran close 
to shore, and let him jump, which he did, muddying himself considerably in 
the attempt, and by the hardest kind of scrambling, escaped tumbling back 
into the river. They then threw his carpet-sack out after him, bursting it in 
the operation. When boats accommodate their passengers in this way, they 
are not deserving of patronage. 


21—7678 
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HarpDSHIPS OF TRAVELING ACROSS THE PLAINS IN 1865 


From the “Frank A. Root Collection,” used by permission of his 

son, George A. Root. 
Wo. N. Byers, P. M. 
Post Orrice, Denver, CoLoRapo, 
Monday, February 27th, 1865. 
My Dear Rich 

I reached here last Saturday, (25th) and bother to drop you a few lines, 
though I shall not write a letter as I have no spare time, being completely 
worn out in consequence of the severe hardships incident to my trip across the 
plains in winter. I left Atchison on the 7th and was 18 days making the trip. 
I staid at Cottonwood Springs five days. From there I came through with five 
coaches and had a guard of some 25 employees of the O.S.L. mounted on 
horseback. We did not travel any in the night, but on the contrary kept a 
sharp look-out for Indians though did not see any except two dead ones at the 
American Ranch, 130 miles from here. For more than 50 miles in places there 
is not a house remaining, every one having been destroyed and in most in- 
stances the people taken prisoners or butchered on the spot. Most of the peo- 
ple killed were found with their heads and arms and legs chopped off and piled 
up in a heap, though they had been buried before I came up. 

At South Platte station, 15 miles east of Julesburgh we filled every coach 
full of corn and hay to feed the stock between there and Beaver Creek station, 
there being no depredations committed this side of the latter station which is 
about 120 miles east of here. 

The property destroyed at Julesburgh belonging to Mr. Holloday will amount 
to $100,000 though this is not a drop in the bucket compared with other prop- 
erty destroyed. 

I never saw the plains look so lonely and desolate as at the present time and 
it will be impossible for the stages to make regular trips again before two or 
three months, as nearly all the hay, corn and stations have been destroyed for 
nearly 200 miles. 

I shall leave here for Atchison on the 2d March, and take a heavy mail 
through to the Missouri river. I brought out the first mail Colorado has had 
since the Indian troubles, and never saw such a rejoicing among the people 

One of the grandest illuminations ever known in the Rocky Mountains takes 
place here to-night in honor of the capture of Charleston. 

Yours Truly, 
F. A. Root. 
{Addressed:] L. R. Elliott, Esq. 
(Cor. Ed. “Standard.’”’) 
Binghamton, 
New York. 
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BypaTHs or Kansas History 


Two Gats 1n Catico 
From the Wichita Zagle, January 8, 1874. 


Mr. Eprror: I wish to say, through your columns, to the people of Min- 
neha that the dresses worn by two young ladies to the party at the bachelors’ 
den were calico, not velvetine. I have fretted my righteous soul over much 
about it, for fear the young men might be deceived in the goods, and think 
it something costly. Yours, 

Cousin P. 
a ae 


GENTLEMEN, PLEASE! 


From The Western Home Journal, Lawrence, February 23, 1882. 


The city council of Atchison has refused to give the ladies of the library 
association of that city, permission to use a billiard table, which was presented 
to them by Maj. Downs, in their rooms, without taking out a license, such as 
saloon-keepers are required to obtain for the purpose. A smaller, more con- 
temptible action, says the Champion, was never suggested in any council on 
the face of the earth. 


ae Nee 
SMOKED Out! 

From the Atchison (daily) Champion, February 10, 1895. 

John Seaton of Atchison, has the stub of a cigar that Abraham Lincoln 
smoked during the civil war. Mr. Seaton picked up the stub as Mr. Lincoln 
threw it away, says the Kansas City Gazette. It should be deposited in the 
State Historical society instanter. Some of the smoke from this identical 
cigar has been there for years, says the Clay Center Times. 


simile 
THE FaTHER oF WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


H. H. Gardner writing in the Walnut Valley Times, El Dorado, 
March 8, 1895. 


I think Dr. Allen White was the strong central figure in E!] Dorado 
in the days of 70. He was enthusiastically interested in the growth and prog- 
ress of the town and hardly a night passed that he did not have some private 
or public meeting of the people to discuss something of importance. He 
would go his rounds and notify us all to come out. He was a democrat, but 
local issues then were paramount and “Doc.” would remark that he had to 
“plow with the republican heifer for the common good.” He was the author 
of the remark that there was “no general or state statute against damned 
fools.” In fact his quaint and terse sayings were the bon mots of the time 
and today constitute the special provincialisms of old El Doradoites. When 
he traveled he always carried a bottle of water in his pocket so when he dis- 
carded his chew of fine cut he could rinse out his mouth without leaving his 
seat. Five feet one way and 220 pounds all over he hated to get up and sit 
down often, but when on his feet and in motion he moved briskly for one of 
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his size. He had enterprise and built a showy drug store where Hitchcock's 
store now stands, the large fine house on East Central avenue and laid out 
the handsome block and planted the trees upon it where Judge Leland’s and 
Ed. C. Ellet’s houses are built. 


From the Times, March 22, 1895. 


Dr. Allen White was very quick witted and ready at repartee. A little in- 
cident is recalled that occurred at the old stone hotel in Florence in 1882, 
when the Butler county delegation were en route to the state democratic con- 
vention at Emporia. Having to linger several hours in Florence the delega- 
tion registered, and as Jake DeCou was pretty smooth with the pen he signed 
up for the party, and in the absence of Doctor White, C. A. Leland made a 
cross in the Doctor’s name and wrote above and below, “his mark.” When 
the Doctor came into the office Jake DeCou said, “Doctor, what does this 
mark mean?” Harry Brown spoke up and said, “It means that simply ‘to 
the cross he clings.’””» The Doctor with an air of one equal to the occasion 


replied, “And before I leave this house the landlord will conclude that ‘a 
charge to keep I have. 
the bills of all. 


” 


That was his little joke; just as like as not he paid 

















Kansas History as Published in the Press 


A series of articles entitled, “The Birth of a State—This Month 
in Kansas History,” by Cecil Howes, has been published in the 
Kansas Teacher, Topeka, continuously since January, 1942. Among 
recent articles of the series are: “Salt, An Important Resource of 
Kansas,” January, 1946; “Ferries and Toll Bridges in Early Days,” 
February; “Prairie Fires in Kansas,” March; “Oil Discovery and 
Development,” April; “The County Seat ‘Wars,’” May; “Sappa 
Creek and Arickaree Massacres,” September; “Prohibition in Kan- 
sas,” October; “The First Industry [Milling] in Kansas,” Novem- 
ber; “State Aid Through Bounties,” December; “The Traveling Li- 
brary and Art Gallery,” January, 1947; “Military Posts in Kansas,” 
February; “The Planting of Trees in Kansas,” March; “Territorial 
Days in Kansas,” April, and “The Lewis and Clark Expedition,” 
May. 

The story of the Daniel Sheridan cabin in present southeast To- 
peka which in the late 1850’s served as a hideout for John Brown 
and slaves whom he assisted to freedom, was told in Capper’s 
Weekly, Topeka, January 25, 1947. The cabin is owned by the 
John Brown Memorial Association of Shawnee County, Inc., an 
organization of Topeka citizens interested in preserving the cabin 
as a permanent John Brown shrine. 


Feature articles of general interest in the March, 1947, number 
of the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Lawrence, 
include: “Kansas Weather: 1946,” by S. D. Flora; “Survey of the 
Fossil Vertebrates of Kansas; The Birds,” by H. H. Lane; “Plains 
and Zuni Species of Prairie-Dog,” by Theo. H. Scheffer; “Pupillidae 
of Northwestern Kansas,” by Dorothea S. Franzen; “Birds Added 
To the Kansas Faunal List,” by Arthur L. Goodrich; “Production 
of D.D. T.,” by T. T. Castonguay and R. L. Ferm; “Composition 
of Forbs at Hays, Kansas,” by Noel R. Runyon; “The Nutria in 
Kansas,” by Donald F. Hoffmeister and Charles D. Kennedy; 
“Reptiles and Amphibians of S. E. Kansas,” by H. H. Hall and 
H. M. Smith, and “The White-Tailed Jack Rabbit in Kansas,” by 
H. Leo Brown. 


Pioneer life in Pawnee county in the late 1870’s was recalled by 
Mrs. Martha Bixby Gates in articles printed in the Larned Chrono- 
scope, March 6, 1947, and in The Daily Tiller and Toiler, March 14. 
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Mrs. Gates settled in Pawnee county with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Delbert Bixby, in 1877. The family’s first residence on their 
homestead, a sod house in Walnut township, was erected during a 
“building bee” at night. Mrs. Gates also recounted the beginnings 
of Prairie Home school district, No. 39. Reminiscences of Mrs. 
Harriet Broadbooks appeared in the Chronoscope June 12, and in 
The Daily Tiller and Toiler June 16. She settled near Pawnee Rock 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. James Payton, in the late 1870's. 
Payton operated an early day sorghum mill. 


Recollections of Grant Whitlock concerning the Neosho valley in 
eastern Labette county in the late 1860’s were published in the 
McCune Herald, March 14, 1947. Whitlock said when his family 
settled on a claim in 1866, which his father had staked the year 
before, there was a camp of 300 Indians on the lake, a mile and a 
half south of Strauss, near what is now the Strauss and Oswego 
road. 


Biographical sketches of Ewing Herbert, co-publisher of the Hia- 
watha Daily World and The Brown County Werld, were printed in 
many Kansas newspapers following his death, March 15, 1947. Be- 
ginning as a printer on The Brown County World in the late 1870's 
at the age of 12, he was engaged in the newspaper business for 69 
years. After serving as a journeyman printer in various cities he 
returned to Hiawatha and became associate editor of the World in 
1887. He subsequently became manager and purchased the publi- 
cation in the early 1890’s. Herbert established the present Hia- 
watha Daily World on September 12, 1908. 


The Noreatur Dispatch continued its weekly historical feature in 
recent issues by publishing reminiscences of Decatur and Norton 
county pioneers as follows: Taylor McNeal, March 27, 1947; Byron 
Wray, April 3; P. T. Neal, April 10 and May 15; C. C. Andrews, 
April 17, 24, May 1 and 8. A historical sketch of Reager, a village 
in western Norton county, appeared in the May 22 and 29 issues. 
The Dispatch said it was named for William Wesley Reager, an 
early settler. 


Included among articles of historical interest to Kansans in re- 
cent issues of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star were: “Hoofprints of 
Kansas Buffalo Cause Shift in a Bridge-Building Project [Ellsworth 
county],” by Cecil Howes, April 1, 1947; “Southwest Kansas cele- 
brates the 75th anniversary of the arrival of the Santa Fe railroad,” 
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by Frank J. Shideler, April 13; “ ‘Bike’ Riders Who Began Good 
Roads for Kansas, Again Seek Recognition,” by Cecil Howes, April 
24: a sketch of the career of Walter A. Bowers, who has been named 
president of Utopia College, Eureka, by Paul Brownlee, May 4; 
“Prairie Dogs, Long a Rarity in Kansas, Revive as a Pest in Rus- 
sell County,” by Cecil Howes, May 10; a sketch of the career of 
Emmett Leo Kelly, a native of Sedan, one of the world’s great 
clowns, May 11; an article on the career of Fred W. Stein, Atchison 
inventor, by Charles W. Graham, May 18, and “ ‘Hoot’ Burger, 
Fistic Hope, and the Dodge City Spirit,” by Alvin 8. MeCoy, June 
8. Historical articles by Cecil Howes in the Kansas City Times 
were: Minneola, Franklin county, was once a proposed capital of 
Kansas, April 17, 1947; a sketch of the career of Brig. Gen. Charles 
I. Martin, April 29; “Osage Mission a Century Ago,” May 8; 
“Name Origins of Towns in Kansas,” May 13; “Where Pawnees 
Raised the Flag,” May 15; “A Spa Boom Swept Kansas,” including 
a brief sketch of Merrill Springs, Osage county, May 17; “Fuel 
Problem of Kansas Pioneers,” May 22; story of a Kansan who 
shipped himself home by express, May 24; “On Coronado’s Trail in 
Kansas,”’ May 29; “Creek and Town Names in Kansas,” May 31; 
“British Settlers in Early Kansas,” June 3, and “The Kaw River 
Highest in 1844,” June 5. 


Eight graves in Boot Hill cemetery at Hays were uncovered April 
3, 1947, by workmen excavating for a residence in the West Eight- 
eenth street neighborhood. The bones will be reburied by the city 
in Mount Allen cemetery. Discovery of the graves was described in 
the Hays Daily News, April 3, and the Topeka Daily Capital, 
April 4. 

The career of one of the colorful figures of the Southwest ended 
April 4, 1947, with the death of H. B. “Ham” Bell, 93, at Dodge 
City, according to the Dodge City Daily Globe of April 4. Mr. Bell 
came to Kansas in 1872 and located at Great Bend. In 1874 he 
moved to Dodge City and a year later contracted to haul ties for 
the construction of the Santa Fe railway at Granada, Colo. Besides 
his farming and business career, he served for 36 years as a peace of- 
ficer. 

Recollections of Orvoe M. Swartz concerning the route followed 
by government freighters between Fort Harker and Fort Zarah 
through northern Rice county following the Civil War, were printed 
in the Bushton News, April 10, 1947. Swartz was born in a sod 
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shanty on the Simeon Swartz homestead, on which a part of Bush- 
ton is now situated. The area in Rice and Ellsworth counties, ad- 
jacent to Bushton, was known as “The Plum Creek Flats.” The 
flats, Swartz asserted, were on a line between Fort Harker and Fort 
Zarah. The Buckbee spring being a favored watering place, the 
government freighters followed a course north of Bushton about 
half way between the Bushton railroad depot and the Rice-Ells- 
worth county line. 


Construction of the Santa Fe railroad to Valley Falls 75 years ago 
was recalled in a sketch in the Valley Falls Vindicator, April 23, 
1947. The article listed station agents as well as other employees 
who have served the railroad at that place. 


Titles of brief articles by Ida Bare, historian of the Protection 
Historical Society, printed in the Protection Post, include “Red 
Bluff,” May 9 and 16, 1947, and “Protection, Its Name,” May 23. 
Red Bluff was an early-day post office in Comanche county. En- 
tries in the James W. Dappert diary for the period of December 1, 
1885, to March 18, 1886, were published in the Post from February 
21 to May 2, 1947. The Dappert diary also was published in the 
Wilmore News, March 7, 21, 28, April 18, 25, May 2, 9 and 16. 


The McPherson Daily Republican published a diamond jubilee 
edition on May 10, 1947, in connection with the city’s three-day 
celebration, May 14-16, of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
staking out of the McPherson townsite. Subjects in the jubilee 
edition included: Location of the McPherson townsite, route of the 
Santa Fe trail through McPherson county, by W. J. Krehbiel; 
historical sketch of McPherson county seats and courthouse, county 
named in honor of Gen. James B. McPherson, by Ed Weilepp; 
chronologies of city and county; founding of McPherson college; 
building of railroads to McPherson, last buffalo hunt in McPherson 
county, by L. E. Lindell; early-day prairie fires, the campaign to 
move the state capitol to McPherson, the horse-car line, by Mark 
Anson; the kidnapping of Mrs. Bassett, historical sketches of the 
churches, by Mrs. H. A. (Jessie Hill) Rowland; early-day McPher- 
son schools, by Edith I. Haight, and a historical sketch of the Daily 
Republican. Also printed in the edition were many early-day pic- 
tures and reminiscences of these early settlers: Mrs. T. J. Darrah, 
Mrs. Charles McGiffert, Ralph C. Weight, Joe Kubin, Lydia Martin 
Park, and Mrs. Christine Nordstrom. Reminiscences of Mrs. Nord- 
strom were also printed in the Marquette Tribune, April 10. A 24- 
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page booklet, Pioneer Days in McPherson, written by Mrs. H. A. 
(Jessie Hill) Rowland and published by the McPherson Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, was issued in connection with the jubilee. 


A centennial celebration in observance of the establishment of 
Osage mission in 1847 was held May 14-17, 1947, at St. Paul. Gov 
Frank Carlson, one of the principal speakers, was inducted as an 
honorary member of the Osage Indian tribe. A 125-page volume, 
Osage Mission, edited by Mary Joyce and sponsored by St. Francis 
parish of St. Paul, was issued in connection with the centennial and 
contained historical sketches of both the mission and municipality 
of Osage Mission, which in 1895 was named St. Paul. The book 
was illustrated by drawings of early mission buildings and many 
views of the mission and community together with pictures of re- 
ligious leaders and early residents of the community. Historical 
articles in the volume included these subjects: “The Jesuits at 

Osage Mission,” “An Historical Sketch of the Lorettines in 
Southeastern Kansas,” by Sister Lilliana Owens, S. L., the Passionist 
Fathers at St. Paul, a sketch concerning the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
the schools of Osage Mission, the beginnings of the town, first rail- 
roads, Neosho county-seat contests, banks, churches, and newspapers 
of Osage Mission and St. Paul, and rosters of mayors and postmas- 
ters. Articles on the religious orders and leaders who have served at 
Osage mission and St. Paul were printed in special issues of the 
St. Paul Journal, May 1 and 8. A historical sketch of Osage mission 
appeared in the Pittsburg Headlight, May 12. Views of the cen- 
tennial celebration were published in the Parsons Sun, May 14, 16 
and 17. 


The Merrill Springs hotel, a landmark near Carbondale, is being 
razed. The history of the 38-room frame structure, located adja- 
cent to a medicinal springs, was sketched in the Topeka State Jour- 
nal, May 16, 1947. The springs were used by the Indians in early 
days and later abandoned by them. The springs were rediscovered 
by M. D. Merrill, the article said. Kansas courtroom scenes of 
earlier decades were described by A. L. Shultz in an article, “Cur- 
tain Falls on Court Orator, Once-Great in County Seat Arena,” 
which was printed in the State Journal, May 23. 


The building of Fort Mann, pioneer outpost on the Santa Fe trail 
near present Dodge City, and dealings with the Indians about Fort 
Atkinson were described by C. C. Isely in an article in the country 
edition of the Wichita Eagle, May 18, 1947. Isely locates the site 
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of Fort Mann as three miles west of Dodge City. Fort Mann was 
established by the army in the 1840’s as a halfway station between 
Fort Leavenworth and Santa Fe. It was abandoned by 1850 and 
in the early 1850’s Fort Atkinson was built on or near the same 
site, only to be abandoned two or three years later. Isely pointed 
out that various observations by early authors reported these forts 
east of the 100th meridian. This, he said, has raised the question 
whether or not the fort was east of Dodge City through which the 
meridian passes. “The apparent difficulty,” Isely asserted, “is 
easily resolved by the fact that the western line of the Osage reser- 
vation, directed to be located on the 100th meridian, and still shown 
on all maps, was mislocated by the early surveyors a mile and a 
half west of Fort Atkinson. The location of Fort Atkinson has been 
made more certain by J. P. McCollom who for twelve years owned 
the farm which included the site. While leveling the land for irri- 
gation he found the outlines of the fort clearly defined by the slight 
elevation of the ground. The color and texture of the soil, the 
marked difference in the strip of wheat growing, the ashes frequent- 
ly plowed up which must have been dumped beside the original 
wall, support his findings. More particularly, he located a wagon 
repair shop where a barrelful of wagon pieces were found.” Isely 
said that Ed and Bud Riney and Tom Bell, who as boys played 
about the low mounds of the old fort walls, and F. A. Hobble, whose 
parents homesteaded nearby, all identify the site discovered by Mc- 
Collom. 

Dodge City observed the seventy-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing with a three-day jubilee celebration held on May 23, 24 and 25, 
1947. The Santa Fe railroad was built to Dodge City in September, 
1872, and the town was established the same year. Highlight of 
the celebration was an anniversary parade which included an ox- 
team and cart driven by Adley Sullivan of Guymon, Okla., and a 
buffalo and cart driven by James Brillhart of Perryton, Tex. Auto- 
mobiles dating back to 1906 were in the procession. Rear Admiral 
John Gingrich, native of Dodge City, was a guest of honor and 
speaker. Other jubilee features were model airplane contests and 
an air show. A 56-page illustrated booklet was published by the 
Dodge City Chamber of Commerce in connection with the celebra- 
tion. It contains early-day views of the community as well as pic- 
tures of present-day buildings. Historical feature articles pub- 
lished in the Dodge City Daily Globe were: “Dodge City Named 
For Army Officer at July, 1872, Meeting,” May 20, and “History of 
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Famous Song [‘Home on the Range’] Is Reviewed,” by H. F. 
Schmidt, May 23. Other historical articles in the May 23 issue 
were: “Story of Historic Caches . . .,” by C. C. Isely, and bio- 
graphical information on Admiral Gingrich. 

Evidence in support of the belief that Coronado’s journey to 
Quivira may have carried him as far north as the present Kansas- 
Nebraska boundary, was cited in A. Q. Miller’s column in the 
Belleville Telescope, June 5, 1947. Miller also pointed out his 
belief that the Quivira village which Coronado found was the same 
Pawnee village that Pike visited in 1806. The site of the village 
is now marked by Pawnee State Park, near Republic 

Florence observed its diamond jubilee on June 9, 1947, in celebra- 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of its incorporation as a city. 
It was named in honor of Florence Crawford, daughter of Gov. 
Samuel J. Crawford and the late wife of Sen. Arthur Capper. In 
connection with the jubilee the Florence Bulletin, on June 5, printed 
a number of historical sketches. The articles included stories of the 
first Fred Harvey hotel at Florence and the part the Santa Fe 
railroad played in the city’s history, by Mrs. Margaret Irwin 
Haucke; a history of Florence, by Jereldine Jensen; a historical 
sketch of the Bulletin, rosters of Florence city officials from 1872 
to 1946, and graduates of Florence High School from 1884 to 1946. 
A sketch of Florence, drawn in 1878, also was printed in the issue. 

“Bits o’ History,” a daily feature, was started in the Council 
Grove Republican, June 19, 1947. Contents of the column are taken 
from the writings of John Maloy, early-day lawyer and newspaper- 
man. He was the father of Mrs. L. H. Brigham of Council Grove 

Galena observed the seventieth anniversary of the incorporation 
of the city with a celebration June 19-21, 1947. Awards were made 
to old-timers and Mrs. Amy Ashworth, age 86, was declared the 
oldest resident. She has resided in the Galena community 83 years. 
Druzilla McGuire, second-oldest resident, has lived in the com- 
munity 80 years. The Galena Sentinel-Times in its June 26 issue 
published a list of persons who have resided in Galena for 70 years 
and also the names of 60-year and 50-year residents. The Sentinel- 
Times published a historieal sketch of the city, June 19. 
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Formal dedication of the boyhood home of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower at Abilene as a national shrine was held June 22, 1947. 
A deed to the home was presented to C. M. Harger, president of the 
Eisenhower Memorial Foundation, by Milton S. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of Kansas State College, who represented the Eisenhower 
family at the ceremony. The two-story frame house, for many years 
the home of General Eisenhower’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Eisenhower, will be retained as it stands as a part of the $1,000,000 
memorial planned by the foundation. Gov. Frank Carlson was the 
chief speaker at the dedicatory ceremony. 


Another ship in World War II bearing the name of an illustrious 
Kansan was the Frederick Funston. (For other ships see pp. 113- 
126, in the May, 1947, issue of the Quarterly.) Launched on Septem- 
ber 27, 1941, at Tacoma, Wash., this vessel was unique in that it 
was the first United States ship built exclusively for use as an army 
transport vessel. It was christened by Miss Barbara Funston, 
daughter of the famous general. At the time of the launching, the 
Frederick Funston was one of 30 C-3 type ships that had been built 
at the Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Company yards, but nearly 
all the other ships of that type were constructed as cargo vessels. 
The vessel displaces 17,600 tons and is powered by steam turbines. 
Gen. Frederick Funston (1865-1917) was reared near Iola and at- 
tended the University of Kansas for two and a half years. Attracted 
to the Cuban cause after the outbreak of the insurrection in 1895, 
he went to Cuba in 1896 and served in the artillery, and was 
advanced to lieutenant-colonel. Funston returned to the United 
States just prior to the Spanish-American war and was named by 
Gov. John W. Leedy to command the 20th Kansas regiment. The 
regiment formed a part of the Philippine expeditionary force. He 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general of volunteers and 
received the Congressional Medal of Honor after the battle of 
Calumpit. In March, 1901, Funston engineered and executed a 
daring raid on Luzon in which Aguinaldo was captured. He then was 
given the rank of brigadier-general in the regular army. General 
Funston subsequently served as commandant of the army’s Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, and was pro- 
moted to major-general. He was in command on the Mexican bor- 
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der when General Pershing was sent into Mexico after Villa. Among 
other famous army leaders who served under General Funston on 
the border were General Eisenhower, then a lieutenant, and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, then a captain. 


The ninetieth anniversary of the founding of Emporia was 
observed at a meeting of the Lyon county chapter of the Kansas 
State Historical Society April 19, 1947, in the chapter’s museum 
room in the Emporia Civic auditorium. The observance also marked 
the opening of the chapter’s postwar activity. Kirke Mechem, sec- 
retary of the Kansas State Historical Society, explained the work of 
the Kansas society and cited opportunities for the Lyon county 
museum. The Lyon county chapter recently received the gift of a 
collection of 21 guns from L. M. Sutton, of Reading. Some of the 
guns date back to the early 1800’s. E. J. Lewis is president of the 
chapter. 


The Republic County Historical Society was organized at a 
meeting held May 10, 1947, in Belleville. Temporary officers are: 
Mrs. H. J. Adams, Belleville, president; Mrs. Sam H. Blair, Belle- 
ville, vice-president; Mrs. O. E. McMullen, Courtland, secretary, 
and Mrs. Gilbert H. Faulkner, Belleville, treasurer. Mrs. McMullen 
is in charge of the society’s project of compiling a record of home- 
steads in Republic county which remain in the families of the 
original settlers. Lists of such homesteads as compiled to date were 
printed in the Belleville Telescope, May 8, 1947, June 5, 12, 19 
and 26. 


Horse-drawn cars and the old coal gas plant were among the 
subjects recalled at the annual picnic of the Sedgwick County Pio- 
neer Society held June 7, 1947, at Wichita. The historical photo 
and print collections of John P. Davidson, president of the society, 
were displayed. 


An article, “The Junior Historian Movement in the Public 
Schools,” by Horace Bailey Carroll, has been printed as Vol. I, No. 
12 (February, 1947), of the Bulletins of the American Association 
for State and Local History. Carroll is professor of history at the 
University of Texas and editor of The Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly and of The Junior Historian. Copies of the bulletin may 
be obtained from the association’s secretary, Earl D. Newton, Su- 
preme Court Building, Montpelier, Vt. 
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The first installment of the reprint of Shawnee County Town- 
ships—W illiam Cone’s Historical Sketch of Shawnee County, Kansas 
appears in the March, 1947, issue of the Bulletin of The Shawnee 
County Historical Society, Topeka. The Cone sketch, published in 
1877, is being reproduced in the Bulletin with the approval of Mr. 
Cone’s heirs. Mr. Cone served in the circulation and advertising 
departments of the Kansas Farmer and Topeka Daily Capital and 
later was an employee of the Kansas State Historical Society. His 
daughters, Mrs. A. M. Harvey, and Miss Mamie Cone, reside in 
Topeka. Other subjects in the March issue include “The Founding 
of Topeka” and the second installment of the “Chronology of 
Shawnee County,” by George A. Root, for the closing months of 
1854 and the first eight months of 1855. Cecil Howes is editor of 
the Bulletin. 


Some problems of the terminology of geography were discussed by 
Dr. James C. Malin in an article entitled “Grassland, ‘Treeless,’ and 
‘Subhumid,’” printed in a recent number of The Geographical Re- 
view (v. 37, No. 2, 1947), of Burlington, Vt., publication of the 
American Geographical Society. Dr. Malin is professor of history 
at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and is associate editor of 
the Kansas Historical Quarterly. 


“Kansas Banking During the War Economy Period, 1939-1945,” 
is the title of a study by L. J. Pritchard printed by the University 
of Kansas Publications of Lawrence in 1946 as No. 7 of the Indus- 
trial Research Series. 


A pictorial story of the opening of the West and the evolution of 
the Southwest is presented in The Santa Fe Trail, 271-page book of 
illustrations prepared by the editors of Look magazine and pub- 
lished by Random House late in 1946. Subjects include the era of 
exploration, ““Manifest Destiny,” trail-breakers, the coming of the 
railroad, peopling the prairie and the modern Southwest. 


Autobiography of William Colfax Markham is the title of a 241- 
page book recently published by Ransdell Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Markham was the first secretary of the Kansas state highway com- 
mission and nationally known in highway circles for more than two 
decades, serving as executive secretary of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials from 1923 until 1942. A considerable 
portion of the volume is devoted to Markham’s career at Baldwin, 
first as a student at Baker University and then as editor of the 
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Baldwin Ledger, beginning August 11, 1893, and continuing until 
after he entered highway work. The visit of President Taft to 
Baldwin on September 24, 1911, is described. The Taft address 
was scheduled as part of the ceremonies inaugurating Dr. Wilbur 
N. Mason as president of Baker University. 


Victoria, the Story of a Western Kansas Town, by Marjorie 
Gamet Raish, has been published as No. 3 of the Language and 
Literature Series of the Fort Hays Kansas State College Studies of 
Hays. This 83-page study is a history of the English colony at 
Victoria from the purchase of the land from the Kansas Pacific 
railroad by George Grant in 1872 until the end of the colony in the 
early 1880's. 


A 32-page booklet, Ellsworth, Kansas, 1867-1947, by George Jel- 
inek, was recently issued. It deals with the first settlement and 
early events of Ellsworth county and the establishment of Fort Ells- 
worth. The founding of the city of Ellsworth in 1867, the year the 
Union Pacific was constructed westward to that point, is described. 
The booklet sets out the locations of early-day business houses and 
incidents in Ellsworth in its cow-town era. The publication is il- 
lustrated by numerous scenes of the late 1860’s and early 1870's 
together with other views of the community in the 1880’s and later 
decades. 


The committee on research in folklore, of the American Folklore 
Society, annually publishes in The Journal of American Folklore a 
list of folklore projects which are in progress. The writing of books, 
monographs, special studies, library research, and field collecting 
are included. Folklorists are requested to send information on their 
current activities to Herbert Halpert, 60 West Winter Street, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, before September 10. 


Coal Reserves in Kansas, by G. E. Abernathy, J. M. Jewett, and 
W. H. Schoewe, is the title of a 20-page booklet printed in March, 
1947, by the University of Kansas Publications, Lawrence, as Bulle- 
tin 70, Part 1 of the State Geological Survey of Kansas. 


The life of a “horse-and buggy” lawyer in the 1890’s and early 
1900’s is described in the book Sam Jones, Lawyer, by Ben Jones, 
his son, published recently by the University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman. Sam Jones located at Lyons at the time the late Sen. 
William E. Borah was practicing law there. The 218-page volume 
contains humorous stories of the lawyer’s experiences. 
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Natural Resources: Their Relation To Power and Peace is the 
title of a 20-page pamphlet by Dr. Frank T. Stockton, issued re- 
cently by the Bureau of Government Research, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. 


The Abraham Lincoln Association, First National Bank Building, 
Springfield, Ill., solicits information concerning the present private 
ownership and location of any document composed by Abraham 
Lincoln, whether or not it has been published hitherto. Documents 
in public institutions are readily accessible, but many of those held 
by individuals have not been located to date. The preparation of 
a complete edition of Lincoln’s writings from original sources will 
be greatly facilitated by information leading to procurement of 
photostatic copies of documents held by private individuals. Any 
assistance the association receives will be acknowledged in the 
publication. 


William Allen White’s America, a 621-page book by Dr. Walter 
Johnson, originally scheduled for publication by Henry Holt and 
Company of New York on March 15, 1947, was issued instead on 
August 11. A chapter from this work proved a popular feature of 
the February, 1947, number of The Kansas Historical Quarterly. It 
has been learned that the book is the August selection of the Non- 
Fiction Book Club. This is the second of two volumes written by 
Dr. Johnson of the history department of the University of Chicago 
after several years’ study of the life of Mr. White. The first volume 
was issued in January under the title The Selected Letters of William 
Allen White. The books form an excellent study and illustrate the 
extensive contacts Mr. White had and maintained nationally and 
locally during his lifetime. Dr. Johnson, with Miss Alberta Pantle, 
a member of the staff of the Historical Society, also compiled a 
bibliography of Mr. White’s writings which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary Quarterly. Before Mr. White died Dr. Johnson had micro- 
filmed a part of his voluminous correspondence and other papers, 
and a positive copy of the film is now available at the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 








